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Professor Mylne's Account of the Pro- 
ecedings against him, on the Charge 
of Sedition. 

(Concluded from p. 410.) 

PEMIL extract referred to in the con- 

cluding sentence of the above let- 
ter, has been already inserted in your 
paper of the 28th April, and in many 
others. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to occupy your columns by again giv- 
ing itin full. It is right, however, to 
mention, that the meeting of the 19th 
was called at my request, to deliberate 
on the means by which we might in 
some degree gta that injury to the 
reputation of the University which 
might be dreaded from the notoriety 
of the precognition carried ou in the 

College ; and especially from the pro- 

found secrecy which was maintained 

by the Lord Advocate and the inferior 

Law-Officers, as to the charges thus 

investigated with so much solemnity ; 
4 circumstance which might be ex- 
pected to produce in the public the 
inclination, as it would afford them 
the opportunity, of exaggerating, be- 
yond bounds, the degree both of their 
enormity and of the credit due to them. 
On my suggestion, the meeting agreed 


sto put some questions to all those gen- 


tlemen, members of the Faculty or 
Closely connected with it, who «ad 
been examined by the Sheriff, or who 
had been iu the chapel on the morning 
of the 26th March, that from their 
answers it might be known both what 
really was the crime alleged against 
me, and what proof there was of 
my guilt. Professors Young, Jardine, 
and Muirhead, and Mr. Alexander 
(who during the session had filled with 
so much respectability the vacant chair 
of Humanity) were accordingly exa- 
mined in the meeting, and, upon their 


solemn declarations, the Faculty una- 
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nimously resolved, ist, That the of 
fence of which | had been accused 
appeared to be, that while conducting 

Divine Service, and particularly in the 

Psalms and the concluding prayer, | 

had expressed satisfaction and exulta- 
tiou in the recent successes of Buona- 
arte and his arrivel in Paris: ddly, 
hat this odious accusation was com- 
pletely disproved by the concurrent 
testimony of the four gentlemen, who 
had been all of them present during 
the service, and who declared not only 
that no unusual impression was made 
on their minds by any part of it (which 
certainly there wou!d have been, had 
the accusation bee true), but thaf, on 
the contrary, the whole of it was pré- 
per and decorous, aud the prayer par- 
ticularly suitable to the alarming in- 
telligence of the day: 3dly, That it 
should be recorded in the minutes, that 
the Faculty entertained the fullest con- 
viction of the utter groundlessness of the 
charge apparently made against me. 

On the 29th of April, I received 
from the Lord Advocate the following 
letter. 

Sir, London, April 26, 1815. 

I yesterday received, inclosed in a letter 
from you, an extract of minutes of the Fa- 
culty of Glasgow College, dated the 19th 
of April, referring to declarations or state- 
ments then made vird voce, by some mem- 
bers of the University, Since that time the 
Faculty would, on the 21st of that month, 
receive the copy of the opinion which I 
transmitted to that body, bearing testimony 
plainly and ‘ecidedly tw the rectitude of 
your conduct on the 26th March. 

In answer to your application, request- 
ing me to give orders to the Procurator 
Fiscal of Lanarkshire, to communicate to 
you the information on which he proceeded 
in presenting a petition for a prrsogmeien, 
and to direct the precognition and whole 
proceedings taken by and carried on be- 
fore the Sheriff (or copies of them) to be 
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transmitted to you, I beg leave to say, 
that I would, in the existing circumstances, 
have entertained great doubt of the legality 
and expediency of such an extraordinary 
interference on my part, but in any view, 
vou have placed an tasurmountable bar to 
the adoption of that measure. It appears 
from your statements to me, that you have 
in contemplation judicial proceedings a- 
yainst some individual or individuals, as 
being in your opinion guilty of malignantly 
defaming your character; and I should 
not think myself justified in prejudicating 
in any manner any question that might 
affect the rights of third parties, which 
way come under the cognizance of a court 
of law. Uf judicial proceedings shall be 
instituted, it will be the province of the 
Court before which they shall be carried 
on, to give such orders as they may con- 
sider necessary to the ends of justice, 
I have the honour to be, Xe. 
Ar. CoLqunoun, 
To Professor Mylne, 


The above letter is the last of those 
documents which | regard as essential 
to the history of the late extraordinary 
proceedings here: | hope to be in- 
dulged by you with an opportunity of 
stating, in a future paper, some other 
circumstances connected with them, 
of minor importance perhaps, but still 
meriting attention ; and a few observa- 
tions intended to place the whole bu- 
siness in a distinct point of view before 
that public to whose impartial judg- 
ment I shall then leave it. 

James Myune. 
Glasgow College, 6th May, 1815. 
— 

Glasgow College, April 26, 1815. 

W hereas, impressions nnfavourable to 
the reputation and interests of the Un1- 
versity of Guascow, and of Prores- 
son Mytne, may be produced by the 
precognition into the conduct of that 
Gentleman lately made by the Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire, the atteution of the pub- 
lic is requested to the following Minute, 
extracted from the Records of the 
College. 

Glasgow College, April 14, 1816. 

The Faculty being duly summoned and 

convened, present, the Principal, Pro. 
fessors M‘Gill, Cumin, Young, Jar- 
dine, Millar, Mylne, Meikieham, Da- 
vidson, Couper and M*T we k, 

Mr. Myine stated as the reasons that 
raduced him to request this meeting to be 
called, That the late eXtraordinary pre- 
cegaition carried on here by the Law- 
Othcer of the cotniry, has now become 
mutter of notoriety; that the fact of his 
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having been subjected to sucha precognition 
encourages a belief,that the criminal charges 
against him, which had given rise to such 
proceedings, could have been of no ordi. 
nary or light nature: and that such a per. 
Suasion generally entertained, as it would 
ptobably be if no effectual means were 
taken to prevent it, might prove very in. 
jurious not only to his own reputation 
and interest, but to those also of the Uni. 
versity; especially since the Public, not 
being permitted to know the actual na. 
ture of these charges, or the grounds on 
which they are rested, might magnify to 
any amount the degree both of their enor. 
mity and of the credit that is due to them. 

Mr. Mylne therefore requested that the 
undermentioned Gentlemen who had al- 
ready been examined by the Sheriff, or 
who had been present when the offences 
that gave rise to the precognition were 
supposed to have been committed, might 
now be called upon to reply to some 
questions to be put to them in presence 
of the meeting, in order that from their 
unswers it might be known, both what 
are the charges that have been made 
against Mr. Mylne, and on what evi- 
dence ¢hey are founded, The persons 
whom the Faculty were thus requested 
to examine, were Professors Young, Jar- 
dine and Muirhead, together with Mr. 
Alexander, teacher of the Humanity Class. 

The Faculty having agreed to Mr. 
Mylne’s request, and having heard the 
declarations of the above-named Gentle- 
men, in answer to the questions put to 
them in the meeting, unanimously agreed 
to the following Resolutions :— 

First, From the declarations now made 
by Professors Young and Jardine, and 
by Mr. Alexander, all of whom had been 
examined by the Sheriff, it appears to the 
Faculty that the offence of which Mr. 
Mylne had been accused or suspected, 
was, that on Sunday, the 26th March, 
while conducting public worship 10 the 
College Chapel, he had manifested exul- 
tation in the recent successes of Buons- 
parte, and in his arrival at Paris. That 
in his concluding prayer particularly, he 
had expressed that sentiment; and that 
the passages which he appointed to be 
sung by the congregation, hdd been 
chosen by him as alluding to those evdts 
and as indicating his high satisfaction " 
them, < 

Secondly, That from Mr. Mylue’s ge- 
neral character and conduct, it would 
have required evidence of the very strong 
est kind to have induced the Faculty © 
entertain the belief that he could have 
been guilty of such a gross violation of his 
public duty, as that with which he seems 
to have been charged; and from the de- 
clarations now made by Professors Young; 
Jardine and Muirhead, and by Mr. Alex: 








ander, all of whom attended divine wor- 
ship in the Chapel on that oecasion, it 
appears evident not only that no unusual 
impression had been made on the mind 
of any of these Gentlemen by any part 
of the service, but that, on the con- 
trary, the whole of it was conducted 
with the greatest propriety and decorum ; 
and that in particular the prayer was 
highly suitable to the alarming intel- 
ligence that had been received that morn- 
ing. 

The Faculty, therefore, in justice to 
their colleague and themselves, think it 
right that it should appear on their Minutes, 
that they entertain the fullest convic- 
tion of the perfect propriety of Mr. Mylne’s 
conduct on that occasion, and of the 
utter groundlessness of the charge that 
seems to have been made against him. 

(Signed) W. Tay.or, Principal. 
Extracted from the Records of the Fa- 
culty of Glasguw College, by 
James Mixvar, CIk. p. t. 
— 
To the Editor of the Glasgow Herald. 
SIR, 

To complete the history of those 
proceedings which you have had the 
goodness to permit me to state so fully 
in your paper of Monday last, very 
little remains to be added; nothing, 
I think, except an account of what 
took place at a meeting of the Faculty 
of the College on the 2nd inst. That 
meeting was held for a variety of pur- 
poses; and, among others, for taking 
under consideration the letters which 
had been received from the Lord Ad- 
vocate on the subject of the precog- 
nition, and particularly his opinion 
on it, which, in his letter of the 7th 
April, he had offered to transmit to 
the College, and which accordingly 
he had received on the 21st; and for 
determining whether any farther mea- 
sures should be adopted by the Col- 
lege, in relation to that transaction, 
and what these measures should be. 

It is believed that no one who at- 
tentively considers that opinion, and 
the other communications from his 
lordship, all of which have been fully 
and accurately exhibited in your pa- 
per, willbe greatly surprised to learn, 
that there were many members of the 
Faculty who were far from being sa- 
tisfied either with the general spirit 
expressed in his correspondence, or 
with the manner in which he had 
been pleased to treat their earnest re- 
quests. Consequently, it will be ex- 
pected that some explanation should 
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be given of those considerations which 
induced the Faculty not only to ac- 
quiesce in his determined refusal to 
comply with these requests, but also 
to abandon all application to other 
quarters for that redress which they 
conceived themselves entitled to, and 
which his lordship had shewn him- 
self so unwilling or unable to give. 
‘To attempt such an explanation of 
the motives that weighed with the 
Faculty in forming this resolution, is 
the principal object of this letter. 

Various quarters were mentioned 
from which such powerful interference 
might be hoped for, as would procure 
every thing that was necessary for the 
successful prosecution of redress, 

1. From Govrernment.—An applica- 
tion, it was suggested, might be made, 
by a respectful petition, either to the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, or to his” Majesty's Privy 
Council, praying that the power of 
government might be interposed, to 
authorize, perhaps to command, the 
Lord Advocate to make those disclo- 
sures which we had in vain demanded 
from him. By some it might be thought 
that his resistance to our urgent ap- 
plications on this point was the result 
of his high sense of the duty imposed 
upon him by his official character. 
Believing the most important func- 
tions of his Majesty's Advocate for 
Scotland to consist in the exercise of 
a constant vigilance over State delin- 
quencies, he might imagine it to be 
incumbent on him to afford informers 
that security which they would derive 
from a strict concealment of their per- 
sous and their communications: he 
might conceive that even the base 
motives from which they often acted, 
or the utter falsehood of the informa- 
tion which in some cases, as in the 
present instance, they gave, would 
not be sufficient to nay him in ex- 
posing them, by such disclosures as 
the Faculty demanded, to the odium 
of the public, or to the natural and 
just resentment of those whom they 
had calumniated; but that, as the 
high officer of the crown, it was his 
paramount concern to take care that 
the State should sustain no harm; 
and that from the prosecutjon of this 
great object, he was not to be di- 
verted by the complaints of individuals, 
nor even by his own feelings for their 
wrongs. Some expressions in his 
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lordship’s letters, particularly in his 
first letter, seem to indicate that such 
were the notions he entertained of 
the obligations laid on him by his 
office. In that letter he replies to a 
representation unanimously addressed 
to him by the Faculty of Glasgow 
College, stating a serious injury which 
they had sustained from the baseness 
and falsehood of an informer, and re 
questing that the informer and his 
information might be made known 
to them, as necessary to their obtain- 
ing due redress: and though in this 
reply he acknowledges his connexion 
with the University, and expresses in 
handsome terms his affectionate and 
respectful regards for her as his Alma 
Mater, yet he warns the Faculty to 
expect no kindness from him in con- 
sequence of these sentiments: he tells 
them, that when the precognition 
shall be laid before him as his Majes- 
ty's Advocate for Scotland, it shall be 
considered with the greatest attention 
and deliberation, but that nothing 
more from him was to be looked for 
—he must sternly adhere to the rigid 
line of official duty—* he cannot in 
this instance deviate from the estab- 
lished rules, or from the usual prac- 
tice.” 

That, in these circumstances, some 
of the Faculty should think of seeking 
relief against his lordship’s scruples, 
by adirect application to government, 
was natural. Buta very little atten- 
tion was sufficient to discover strong 
reasons for abstaining from such a 
measure. ‘To some it might appear 
© measure so improper in itself, so op- 
posite to, and inconsistent with . the 

eneral spirit and character of the 
ritish Constitution, that it ought not 
to be resorted to, whatever advantage 
it might promise: and all were im- 
pressed with a conviction that it would 
be vain, and therefore inexpedient, 


to adopt it. The same measures of 


policy which are acted upon by the 
inferior servants of the crown, are no 
doubt followed by those also from 


whom they derive their powers. If 


the circumstances in our case, which 
we represented as very peculiar, were 
not regarded by the Lord Advocate 
as a sufficient reason for breaking 
through the ordinary rule to comply 
with our ements, it was certainly 
very improbable that they would be 
otherwise thought of by bis Majesty's 
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immediate ministers, whose situation 
and occupations remove them so far 
from any opportunity of forming an 
accurate judgment. Such an appli- 
cation therefore to government, it was 
predicted, would produce nothing 
more than a reference for our answer 
to the Lord Advocate himself, as pos- 
sessing the best means of knowing 
what answer was most proper to be 
given; accompanied, perhaps, with 
a repetition of wi.at his lordship had 
already communicated to us, namely, 
“that if we felt ourselves wronged 
by his answer, the law is open to all 
who are injured by any magistrate.” 
2. From Parliament.—Parliament 
naturally occurs as the proper and ef- 
fectual resource in all cases in which 
redress is not to be obtained by ordi- 
nary means. ‘lo this resource the 
University had easy access. In both 
Houses of Parliament were members 
connected with it by various ties; of 
known zeal for its interests ; willing 
to give their talents and exertions to 
support any claim that essential jus- 
tice entitled us to make. Why not 
take the benefit of their influence or 
friendship, in carrying through a mo- 
tion for the production of the infor- 
mation, petition, warrant, and all 
other papers connected with the pre- 
cognition > Why not in this way 
bring into light all the mysteries of 
that outrage that had been committed 
upon us: and drive the original au- 
thor of it, the odious informer, from 
that screen of established rules, and 
usual practices, hehind which he 
lurked, and which saved him from 
the disgrace, and other punishment 
he so well deserved. 
But to this proposal also, objections 
of great weight obviously presented 
themselves. If it were probable that 
ministers would impatiently listen to 
a respectful petition on the subject, 
presented immediately to themselves, 
it seemed certain that their decided 
resistance would be given to such an 
application, coming upon them in the 
unceremonious dress of a motion 1 
Parliament ; necessarily setting ovt 
with the ungracious air of complaint 
and remonstrance against some of the 
servants of the Crown; and aiming 
eon most exalted of them, pe oa 
ulsatory force of parliamentary @“ 
thori Who of those that usually 
act ministry would choose to be 
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seeu supporting a measure of which 
such were the features? and what 
would be the fate of it, if brought 
forward under other auspices ?— 
That circumstance alone would be 
sufficient to make many regard the 
wrongs of the college as imaginary, 
and their complaints as the clamours 
of faction: that circumstance would 
abundan ly supply the place of that 
evidence of politica! guilt, which the 
preco gnition had so totally failed to 
bring forward. Many would find it 
easy to believe, that those might well 
rejoice in the successes of Buonaparte, 
who thus, at such a time, could en- 
deavour to weaken the hands, or even 
to oceupy the attention, of his most 
ardent aud energetic adversaries. 

3. From the Courts of Law.—This 
mode of seeking redress, though’ the 
last [have mentioned, is that which 
would first occur to every one’s mind. 
Application to government, applica- 
tious to parliament, would certainly 
never be thought of by, those who 
imagined that suitable redress could 
be obtained by regular process before 
the ordinary Courts of Justice—But 
to many, at least, in the Faculty, this 
mode of seeking redress appeared not 
more promising of success than the 
others. Though it was not known 
with certainty whether the informa- 
tien, on which the petition and war- 
rant for the precognition were founded 
had been originally communicated to 
the Lord Advocate, yet the Faculty 
had been informed by himself, that 
the precognition and the proceedings 
connected with it had been placed in 
his hands by the local magistrate, 
and were now in his custody. It was 
evident, therefore, that a process for 
compelling the exhibition of these 
documents, and the open disclosure 
of the information and the informer, 
must necessarily be a process against 
his lordship for an undue exercise of 
power, in withholding information 
which, for the ends of justice, the 
College were entitled to demand and 
to obtain ; and of the success of such 
4 process, few entertained any hopes 
—its utter failure was, by many, con- 
fidently, perhaps too confidently, an- 
ticipated, from the undefined nature 
and extent of the Advocate’s powers 
in all cases, and the disposition gene- 
rally shewn to indulge the unrestrain- 
ed exercise of them in cases similar to 
the present. It was foreseen that he 
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would resist our demands by 2 variety 
of arguments, which have been sel- 
dom overruled—certainly never, in 
those cases where offences, alleged to 
be of a political nature, were con- 
cerned :—he would plead the danger- 
ous nature of such crimes; crimes 
exposing to hazard the public tran- 
quillity, the public safety; indicating 
and promoting a spirit of sedition ~ 
disloyalty, of disobedience to lawful 
authority, of disrespect for the es- 
tablished government: —he would 
plead, that one of the most important 
of his functions, was to watch and 
to check the first tendencies to such 
offences; and that for its successful 
discharge, it was absolutely necessary 
that he should be poraitied to protect, 
from resentment and enmity, those in- 
dividuals through whose information 
these offences were brought to his 
knowledge. On these general grounds, 
he would defend his right to withhold 
disclosures such as those which the 
Faculty demanded—he would at the 
same time maintain, that in this par- 
ticular case, there was nothing that 
called for the interference of the law 
with the use he had already made, or 
was now making, of the powers with 
which this office invested him—at 
first, iu acting upon the information 
communicated ; and now, in main- 
taining determined silence as to the 
informer: for that (as perhaps he 
might assert) the informer in this case 
was one whose situation in society 
seemed to entitle him to credit; and 
whose communications, therefore, 
called for the immediate attention of 
the Law Officers, and warranted the 
investigation that had been made. His 
information, indeed, had been found 
to be groundless ; but there was no 
reason to believe that, in giving it, he 
had acted from malice, or from any 
motives but those that were ofa pub- 
lic and honourable kind: he had only 
been deceived; or if guilty of any 
faults, guilty only of rashness and in- 
discretion ; of too hasty a confidence 
in the truth of reports which he shojld 
have more carefully examined ; but 
these were faults of too venial a nature 
to permit him on accouut of them to 
be subjected to all the hatred and 
contempt which, with little discrimi- 
nation, are generally poured on all 
who bear the name of informer. Be- 
sides it would be asked by him, where 
was the evi] which he was required 
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to remedy by such an unusual viola- 
tion of an established rule and prac- 
tice? From the precoguition, so much 
complained of, no barm had resulted 
to the individual immediately con- 
cerned, or to the College of Glasgow. 
From the evidence which it nad fur- 
nished, the former had bees cleared 
from all crime or criminal intention ; 
and the University consequently could 
suffer no stain ou its reputation, no 
loss of its interests, from an inquiry 
which had terminated so honourably ; 
but, on the contrary, both that indi- 
vidual and the University had been 
thus saved from the mischievous con- 
sequences of insinuations and surmises 
to their prejudice, secretly circulating 
among the public, and never met 
by any accurate and regular inves- 
tigation. 

By these arguments, it was con- 
ceived, that the demands of the Fa- 
culty in a Court of Law would be op- 
posed on the part of the Lord Advo- 
cate ; and though to many of their 
number, and no doubt to many others 
also, it may appear that these argu- 
ments admit of easy answer, and that 
they furnish no just or equitable bar 
to their claim, yet it was generally 
believed by the members that they 
would be found effectualagainst them, 
and that therefore, they presented 
strong and sufficient reasons for de- 
clining to engage in legal proceedings. 
It is hoped, that in entertaining this 
persuasion, and in thus acting upon 
it, the Faculty of the College of Glas- 
gow will not be regarded as charge- 
able with throwing upon the Courts 
and the Judges of their country any 
libellous or unbecaming imputations. 
This persuasion they were led to en- 
tertain from the usual and well-known 
practice of these Courts; from the 
total absence of all cases relating to 
political offences, that could warrant 
a different belief; and particularly 
from the entire confidence which the 
Lord Advocate seemed to entertain 
of his absolute security against all 
compulsion by legal authority—a con- 
fidence which is not ambiguously in- 
dicated in the conclusion of his letter 
ofthe 26th April, addressed to me, 
and inserted in your former paper, 

I consider it, however, as incum- 
bent on me to add on this subject, 
that to a majority of the meeting on the 
2ad, (the meeting whose proceedings 
I am endeavouring to explain), it ap- 


peared, that though it would be high- 
ly rash and inexpedient to enter im- 
mediately into a process against the 
Law Officers, yet it would he proper 
that the College should take the opin- 
ion of able Counsel, whether suelf a 
measure would be attended with any 
chance of success. But as many, even 
of those who were of this opinion, 
had very weak expectation of receiy. 
ing from such consultation apy satis. 
factory encouragement as to the final 
result ; and as the minority, on the 
other hand, strongly expressed their 
apprehensions that even this step 
might have the effect of involving the 
College in a tedious, expensive and 
fruitless litigation, it was, with my 
cutire concurrence, abandoned even 
by those gentlemen by whom it was 
proposed or supported. 
have now, Sir, finished all that 
seems to me essential in the state- 
ment which you have permitted me 
to communicate, through your paper, 
to the public. The facts of the case 
have been given in your former pa- 
per,.on the authority of documents 
which cannot be questioned ; and, on 
this occasion, I have stated those con- 
siderations which. weighed with the 
Faculty, and with myself, in the pur- 
pose which has been adopted; and 
which, perhaps, some will consider 
as not fully vindicated, even by the 
considerations and reasous which | 
have stated; | mean the purpose of 
the College to relinquish all attempts 
of obtaining redress, by ajplication 
either to government, to parliament, 
or to the courts of law, to leave the 
amount of their wrongs to be esti- 
mated by the judgment of a liberal 
and intelligent public ; and to look 
for that recompense only, which cou- 
sists in continuing to be regarded with 
general approbation and confidence, 
and in finding the enemies of their 
reputation and tranquillity, kuown or 
unknown, . branded with universal 
hatred and contempt. 
Perhaps the wisest and fairest plan 
I could follow, would be to leave the 
public to form their judgment from 
the statements | have already made, 
unaccompanied with any remarks or 
comments from me. It is not my I 
tention to trespass upon your indal- 
gence, by any such additions at pre- 
sent ; what has been contained in this 
and in your former paper, I intend to 
print immediately in the form of 4 





pamphlet, which will conclude with 
a few circumstances and observations, 


which I scareely cousidered myself 


as entitled to introduce, so long as | 
felt myself as in some measure stating 
the case of the Faculty, but which it 
will not only be allowable in me, but 
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incumbent upon me to bring forward, 
When speaking solely in my own 
name.—lI am, &c. 

James Mytne. 


College, 13th May, 1815. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


Charles James Fox. 
(Continued from p, 412.) 
7. No durability in Peace. (Dec. 5. 
1782.) 

FENUL honourable gentleman may 

talk of the durability of peace, 
said Mr. Fox, but I can never think 
it wise to pay much regard to that 
prospect. ‘The inconsistency, the 
weakness and the passions of human 
governments will iu ail time continue 
to tear asunder the bands of civil con- 
cord; and no gratification, no acces- 
sion, no dismemberment of empire, no 
good fortune, no calamity, will induce 
kings to sit down contented with 
what they have acquired or patient 
under their loss, but after a little 
breathing time they will again rise 
into outrage, offence and war. 


8. His Coalition with Lord North. 
(Feb. 17, 1783.) 

| now come, said Mr. Fox, to take 

notice of the most heinous charge of 

all. Lam accused of having formed a 


junction with a noble person, whose 


principles | have been in the habit of 
opposing for the last seven years of 
my life. Ido not think it at all incum- 
bent on me to make any answer to 
this charge: first, because | do not 


any such junction was formed, | see 
no ground for arraignment in the 
matter, That any such alliance has 
taken place, | can by no means aver. 
Phat I shall have the honour of cou- 
curring with the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon onthe present question is 
very certain; and if men of honour 
can meet on points of general national 
concern, | see no reason for calling 
such a meeting an unnatural junction. 
It is neither wise nor noble to keep up 
“uimosities for ever. It is neither just 
hor candid to keep up animosity when 


the cause of it is no more. It is not 
in my nature to bear malice or to live 
in ill-will... My friendships are perpe- 
tual, my enmities are not so. Amicitia 
sempiterna, inimicitia placabiles. | 
disdain to keep alive in my bosom the 
cuiaities which [ may bear to men,when 
the cause of those enmities is no more. 
W hen a man ceases to be what he was, 
when the opinions which made him 
obnoxious are changed, he then is no 
more my enemy but my friend, The 
American war was the cause of the 
enmity between the noble lord and 
myself. The American war and the 
American question is at anend. The 
uoble lord has profited from fatal ex- 
perience. While that system was 
maintained, nothing could be more 
asunder than the noble lord and my- 
self, But it is now no more; and it is 
therefore wise and candid to put an 
end also to the ill-will, the animosity, 
the rancour and the feudg which it oc- 
casioned. lam free to acknowledge, 
that when | was the friend of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, I found him 
open and sincere; when the enemy, 
honourable and manly. I never had 
reason to say of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, that he practised any of 
those little subterfuges, tricks and 
stratagems which | found in others , 
any of those behind-haad and paltry 
mauceuvres which destroy confidence 
between human beings and degrade 
the character of the statesman and the 
man. 


9. Mr. Pitt's Motion for a Reform in 
Parliament. (May 7, 1783.) 

Mr. Secretary Fox rose, and re- 
marked to the House, that he made no 
doubt there were some persons present 
who would attribute what he. sani to 
lukewarmnessand not to zeal; however, 
regardless of their censure, he would 
freely deliver his sentiments, aud as- 
sure the House that he most heartily 
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concurred with the right honourable 
gentleman who made the motion, that 
the constitution required some reform, 
and so far from its being absurd to 
make any inuovation on it, he was 
certain that the nature of our constitu- 
tion required innovation and renova- 
tion ; for the beauty of the constitu- 
tion did not consist, as some people 
imagined in theory, but in practice. 
He knew it was the common and the 
popular opinion, that our constitution 
was beautiful in theory, but all cor- 
rupt in practice. Singular as his sen- 
timent might be upon the subject, he 
made no scruple to avow that he looked 
to the reverse as the true description 
of our constitution, and thought it 
admirable in practice but imperfect 
and very faulty in theory. The theory 
wasin its nature found by experience 
to be absurd in several parts; for, as it 
was composed of three estates, King, 
Lords and Commons, it was absurd to 
think that one man should have an 
equal power to the whole multitude ; 
therefore, in the practical part, that 
power was wisely curtailed, and not 
left in the breast of one man, but in 
a government consisting of several mi- 
nisters. He regarded it as one of its 
chief excellencies, that it involved a 
renovating principle in itself, and by 
being capable of repeated improve- 
meut, admitted the possibility of its 
being from time to time carried to a 
degree of perfection beyond which no 
human idea could go. 


10. Votes and Wishes. ( Westminister 
Serntiny, May 25, 1784.) 

Ile took notice that a learned friend 
of his, speaking of the partiality of the 
electors towards him, had carried the 
paradox rather too far, and declared that 
the votes for him had been almost uni- 
versal; he would not venture to say 
this; but though he had not a majority 
of votes, yet it might fairly be said 
that when a candidate like him, a 
known object of the enmity and per- 
secution of government, ventured to 
stand for Westminster, to obtain an 
equality of votes, he must have a ma- 
jority of wishes. He observed that 
the Latin word votum admitted of two 
translations, béth of which applied to 
his case ; for he might be to have 
enjoyed the majority of the voices of 
his constituents, or he could not have 


been i i 
= hemes 5 with an equality of 








Charles James Fox. 


ll. Long Npeeches. (May 30, 1785.) 
Before I touch upon the charges to 
which I allude, I cannot help ob. 
serving, with what special grace the 
right honourable gentleman ( Mr. Pitt 
ridicules long speeches—with what g 
singular propriety he, of all the mem. 
bers in this House, attempts to correct 
others for occupying much of the time 
of the House. | donot intend to deny 
the right honourable gentlemen the 
merit of great abilities, great eloquence 
and great powers of pleasing his hear- 
ers; but of all the crimes to be urged 
against any person within these walls, 
the last, undoubtedly, for the right 
honourable gentleman to venture upon 
is, to charge the long duration of his 
speech as a fault against any member. 
he right honourable gentleman, like 
myself, is under the necessity of trou- 
bling this House much oftener and for 
a much longer time than is perhaps 
agreeable ; and it ill becomes either of 
us to reprobate others for a practice 
we ourselves so frequently fall into. 
Grateful for the indulgence we are 
favoured with, we should certainly be 
the Jast to condemn that in which we 
ourselves are the greatest transgressors. 
And I shall drop this part of the sub- 
ject, with only remarking, that if an 
almost uniform deviation from the im- 
mediate subject in discussion,—if aban- 
doning liberal argument for illiberal 
declamation,—if frequently — 
sound sense for indecent sarcasms, an 
preferring to rouse the passions and 
inflame the prejudices of his auditory 
to the convincing their understandings 
and informing their judgments, tended 
to diminish the title of any member of 
this House to a more than common 
— of its temper and endurance— 
do not know one gentleman who 
would have so ill-founded a claim upon 
it for such favours, as the right ho- 
nourable gentleman himself. 


12. English and Irish Patriot. (Irish 
Commercial Propositions. May 30, 
1785.) 

Although the right honourable gen- 
tleman charges upon me (concl 
Mr. Fox) that I have not not hereto- 
fore this ition, he pe 
surely have recollected that a 
lord near him (Lord Mahon) had t- 
tempted to ridicule me when ¢ 
question was — under bere 
as being now an English, now 
patriot ; and to that ridicule, impotent 














and awkward though it fell, 1 beg 
leave to plead guilty. 1 wish to ap- 
year what I really feel, both an Eng- 
lish and an Irish patriot; only let it 
be recollected that 1 am not so now, 
merely for the exigency of the mo- 
ment. Let it be recollected, that if, 
in defending the liberties of Ireland 
and discovering a jealousy for her con- 
stitution, 1 deserve the name of an 
Irish patriot, to that honour | am 
entitled ever since the first day of the 
session, when I could not foresee the 
events of the present day, and long 
before I knew that any commercial 
treaty with Ireland had been talked 
of, im tin the first opportunity 
afforded by the meeting of the House, 
to declare my execration of the cou- 
duct of the King’s ministry in their 
procecdings in Ireland, where I saw 
the fundamental] and most sacred priu- 
ciples of the constitution daringly over- 
turned, and doctrines advanced and 
measures adopted, in my judgment, 
utterly subversive of every trace of 
civil hberty; and all this in the zeal 
of the right honourable gentleman to 
suppress the reform of Parliament in 
Ireland. 

Upon the opening of the proposed 
arraugements in this House, | repeated 
the same arguments, and was convinced 
that Ireland never called for this sys- 
tem, nor ever thought of it, but was 
seriously occupied with other objects. 
l added, that I considered the whole 
plan as a lure to divert the Irish from 
constitutional points, by throwing the 
trade of Ireland at their feet ; and to 
reconcile them to the violation of the 
laws of the land and of the constitu- 
tion, by the enchanting prospect of 
the commercial benefits held out by 
this system. In this opinion I am 
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strengthened every day, and the eager 
part acted by those who surround the 
right honourable gentleman, would 
confirm to me my fears for ihe 
constitution of Ireland. If this con- 
duct, Sir, constitute an Irish patriot, 
then am I one; and if to struggle to 
save the trade of England from anui- 
hilation, gives any claim to the appel- 
lation of an Lnglish patriot, 1 possess 
that claim. 1 did not invite the mer. 
chants and manufacturers to an oppo- 
sition to this scheme. If Il were capa- 
ble of making them instruments in this 
business, they were incapable of be- 
coming my instruments: they did not 
follow me; | followed them. ‘To the 
right honourable gentleman's (Mr, 
Pil’s) government they were exceed. 
ingly partial; and not quite recovered 
irom the insanity of the times, they 
were absolutely prejudiced against me 
and my friends. ‘They are as discern- 
ing and respectable a body of men as 
any in Europe, and merited, | think, 
better treatment than they experienced 
from the right honourable gentleman. 
No man was ever more indebted to the 
protection of the people than that right 
honourable gentleman ; and no people 
| believe ever so soon began to repent 
of their predilection. Lvery act of his 
government has tended to open their 
eyes; they are, | believe, completely 
cured of the popular infection, but [ 
fear their conviction comes a little too 
late. 

I shall now relinguish this subject, 
perhaps for ever, with repeating a sen- 
timent that I have before thrown out 
during the discussions upon this busi- 
ness: I will not banter ‘Raniah com- 
merce for Irish slavery; that is not 
the price | would pay, nor is this the 
thing I would purchase, 
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Essay on the A hal Book styled 
the Wisdom of Solomon. 
June 24th, 1815. 

"WHE genuineness and authenticity 
4 of writings purporting to be an- 

cent, must, in the first instance, be 
ascertained, if possible, by external 
evidence. On this evidence we receive 
the books which compose the Jewish 
Scriptures: and itis principally owing 
to the want of it that we reject other 
productions which find a place in the 
VOL. x. SP 





larger copies of our Bibles, and are 
there distinguished as apocryphal. The 
word denotes uncertainty and doubt; 
and it implies not only that we have 
no exact acquaintance with the authors 
and the dates of the works so deno- 
minated, but that for these, and per- 
haps additional reasons, we do not 
admit them to the same important 
rank with the books deemed canoni- 
cal. A literary performance may pos- 
sess great intrinsic merit—if a poem, 
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it may be sublime and elegant, if a 
moral treatise, it may be correct, per- 
spicuous and impressive—although it 
cannot with truth be ascribed to the 
writer whose name it bears, or even 
although it should be anonymous. 

In judging, however, from whose 
pen it proceeded, internal testimony 
deserves our attention. ‘There are 
cases in which this kind of testimony 
will soon determine the question: affir- 
mutively: there aré many in which 
it will for ever set it at rest negatively. 
Authors who do not mean to deceive 
us, and who, with this view, do not 
adopt the style and manner and senti- 
ments of a remote age and country, 
will usually exhibit marks of the time, 
thespot and the circumstances in which 
they arise. In proportion, too, as 
sound criticism is cultivated, an at- 
tempt to impose on the world, by 
personating, as it were, some illustri- 
ous poet, historian or moralist, will 
hecome more impracticable. It is 
evident, therefore, that a serious com- 
position may contain signs of truth 
and nature which will direct us—if not 
to the framer of it, yet—to the period 
and the scene of its origin. 

Let us apply these general observa- 
tions to the book entitled the Wisdom 
of Solomon. 

That it makes no part of the Jewish 
canon, is an uncontradicted and indis- 
putable fact. Now if it were the pro- 
duction of Solomon, can we believe 
that his countrymen would not have 
classed it together with the Proverbs 
and the Eeelestastes, that they would 
not have placed considerable value on 
a work of their wise and favourite 
monarch? Will it be pretended that 
they were not better judges of the 
question than modern critics? This 
were too much to concede. Yet, even 
could the concession be fairly demanded 
and made, criticism, whether ancient 
or . \odern, must pronounce, on in- 
ternal evidence, that the book of wis- 
dom was written in an age long sub- 
sequent to Solomon's.* 

f we may argue (as we, assuredly, 
may) from the composition itself, we 
inust conclude that its author lived 
after the captivity in Babylon. Dur- 
ing their exile there, the Jews seem 
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to have borrowed some parts of What 
| am entitled to call the mythology of 
their conquerors: manifest traces of it 
present themselves in the book of 
wisdom ¢ and hetce there can be no 
difficulty in overthrowing the hypo. 
thesis of its early date. ; 
By some commentators it has been 
assigned to Philo of Alexandria, If 
this opinion be correct, the book was 
written subsequently to the birth of 
Christ; an inference which certain 
modern adventurers in literature and 
theology are eager to admit. Where, 
nevertheless, shall we find any proof, 
either direct or presumptive, of the 
celebrated Philo being the author of 
the Wisdom? Eichhorn, in his valu- 
able remarks on it, has brought toge- 
ther not a few instances of dissimilarity 
between passages in that writer's ac- 
knowledged works, and others in the 
composition which is the subject of 
the present inquiry. | 
The conjecture (for it is nothing 
more) that this composition was framed 
by some Christian, with whose name 
we are unacquainted, takes its origin 
from an erroneous reference of two or 
three parts of the Wisdom to the founder 
and the doctrines of the Gospel. — It is 
assumed that the author has purposely 
drawn a portrait of Jesus Christ in his 
representation of a righteous character; 
that he adverts to the Christian doe- 
trine of a life to come; and that the 
moral spirit of his book proclaims his 
knowledge of Christianity.§ Now his 
pictureofa good man is, in truth, much 
too general to have been copied from 
any individual, or to be thus confined 
in its application : nor does it exhibit 
features specifically resembling those 
of our Saviour. Although a future 
existence, moreover, be brought to 
light by the Christian dispensation, 
yet the Jews of a former period were 
not ignorant of the tenet: obvious 
traces of it may be seen in their ca- 
nonical writings ; and the grand dis- 
tinction of the religion of Jesus is the 
establishment of the assurance of the 
resurrection of the dead upon the fact 
of his own. In this. treatise nothing 
occurs which is inconsistent with the 
creed of a Jew; nothing which neces- 
sarily implies that it is the production 
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of a Christian. Indeed, if we suppose 
it to have been framed by a believer 
in Jesus Christ, we must ask ourselves, 
Why its allusions tu the evangelical 
history and doctrines are not at once 
more numerous and more direct?) Nor 
will it be easy to return a satisfactory 
answer ‘to the question. ‘There will 
also be equal difficulty in assigning a 
solid reason for the person of a Jewish 
writer being. borrowed by a member 
of the new dispensation. 

We can scarcely err if we place the 
“date of the Book of Wisdom some- 
where in the interval between the 
Babylonian captivity and the birth of 
Christ—not long perhaps before the 
latter of those events. It would seem, 
however, that we have no means of 
ascertaining the author. 

A highly valuable critic* has re- 
marked, that the book divides itse!f 
into two parts; one comprehending 
ch. i.—xi, 2, the other, the remaining 
chapters. And these appear to be 
distinct fragments, in which the care- 
ful reader will perceive some consi- 
derable variations, both of style and 
thought. 

The Wisdom, it is most probable, 
was written originally in Greek. ‘Three 
ancient translations of this treatise are 
extant—the Syriac, the Arabic and the 
Latin. ‘The last will be found in the 
Vulgate, and is older than the age of 
Jerom, by whom however it was not 
revised and improved; so that it is 
disgraced by numerous obscurities and 
barbarisins of expression. Athanasius, 
Cyrilof Jerusalem,Gregory Nazianzen, 
Epiphanius and Jerom speak of this 
book as apocryphal, Many ecclesias- 
tical councils have stamped it with 
canonical authority. . 

— 
abe, J. Yates on the Term Unitarian. 

SIR, Glasyow, July 6, 1815. 
LTHOUGH I hold oa high esti- 

. mation the intellectual and moral 
attainments of Mr; Belsham, and con- 
sider him as a great ornament to the 
cause of evangelical truth, yet I am 
cidedly adverse to his confined ap- 
ation of the term Unitarian 
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following reasous for uniformly ex- 

tending the name in question to all 
Christians who, in opposition to the 
prevailing doctrine of three co-equal 
and co-eternal persons in the Godhead, 
maintain that the Father is the Only 
True God, and consequently that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is a created, sub- 
ordinate and dependant being. 

I, In the first. place, the term was 
so understood by those to whom it was 
originally applied. 

In my Sermon on the Grounds of 
Unitarian Dissent, (p. 13, note,) I re- 
ferred in proof of this fact to Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical History, cent. 16, sec. 3, 
part 2. Since publishing that Sermon, 
1 have paid some attention to the use 
of the title among the theological 
writers who preceded Lardner. | have 
found that its original and proper ac- 
ceptation is exactly what | had stated. 
All these writers, so far as | have ob- 
served, employ the name UniTarian 
as a generic term, including under it ail 
Christians, whether Arians or Socini- 
ans, who -believe that there is only 
one person in the Godhead. The term 
was intended to distinguish them from 
Trinitarians, who assert that there are 
three persons in the Godhead. It was 
consequently viewed as synonymous 
with Anti-trinitarian. lt was not con- 
ceived to denote a disbelief of the pre- 
existence of Christ, or of bis agency, 
as a subordinate instrument, in creat- 
ing the material world. 

Névertheless we find the nameés 
Unitarian and Socinian sometimes used 
as synonymous. Many of your readers 
will recollect an example in the title- 
page of the “ Brief History of the 
UNITARIANS, CALLED aLso Socint- 
ans.” The occurrence of such ex- 
pressions probably arose from the fol- 
lowing cause. ‘The greater part of the 
Unitarians being Socinians, the com- 
mon people, who are not accurate ety- 
mologists, used the title Socinian, which 
properly belonged to most Unitarians, 
in so great latitude as to apply it to al. 
A circumstance which supports this 
conjecture, is, that the specific term 
Arian was also used with a similar 
freedom. ‘Thus we find in Sandius's 
Bibliotheca Anti-trinitariorum (p. 178) 
the title of a book which may be con- 


trasted with that above quoted: “ A 
Brief History of the Unirantans, 


COMMONLY CALLED Artans.” Other 
examples — be produced of the 
Pp 


extensive application of the nameArian 
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as equivalent to Unitarian. The con- 
usion of terms may be accounted for 
on the same principle in this case as 
in the former. [t arose from the want 
of correct discrimination, by which all 
persons, denying the Trinitarian faith, 
were called either Unitarians, Arians 
or Socinians, merely because it was 
known that there was a general simi- 
larity of sentiment aniong them. 

Although the people at large, and 
perhaps some of the orthodox writers, 
confounded together the generic and 
the specific names, using them all with 
au equal latitude, yet the Unitarian 
authors, whether Arians or Socinians, 
wppear to have preserved the distine- 
tion with perfect accuracy. I extract 
from their writings the following pas- 
sages as examples to prove that the 
term Unitarian was then universally 
applied and understood in its extensive 
sense, 

1. Sandius (Bibl. p. 52) gives the 
following account of one of the leaders 
of the Arians. 

“ STANISLAUS Farnovius, or Far- 
nesius,a Pole. About the year 1568 
he separated from the other Unitarians.” 
“ He held the same opinion with Go- 
nesius concerning the person of Christ, 
whose pre-existence he warmly de- 
fended agreeably to. the doctrine of 
Arius, and on this account made the 
above-mentioned separation.” ‘ Far- 
nesius practised the baptism of adults 
by unmersion in the same manner as 
the other Unitarians.” “ After his death 
his fullowers joimed those other Unita- 
rians, who held the opinions of So- 
cinus, 

2. Wissowatius (Brief History of 
the Separation of the Unitarian Chris- 
tians in Poland from the Reformed 'I'ri- 
uitarians, p. 209)’ relates, that John 
Sigismund, “ having held a conference 
during ten days at Alba Julia, in his 
principality of Transylvania, upon the 
principles of religion, and especially 
the doctrine of a Tri-tme God, ap- 
proved of the opinion of those, who 
confess that God is in person as well 
as essence ont, that the Father alone 
is God, and that his only Son was con- 
ceived of the Holy Spirit, and born of 
the Virgin Mary ; who on this account 
are there re ety care and 
rejeice in their religious liberty, con- 
firmed by that prince.” ’ 

3. The anonymous author of the 
“ Epistle, an account of Wis- 

sowatius and of the Unitarian churches 


in his time” (p. 225), afler stating that 

the members of those churches wer 
commonly, though improperly called 
Arians and Anabaptists, and that the, 

themselves wished to be called simply 
Christians, relates, that, “ for the sake 
of distinction from those who chose tu 
be named after the Trinity, they have 
assumed the appellation of Unrrani- 
ANs: because, abiding by the author- 
ity of the Sacred Scriptures, of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and of the Primitive 
Church, and abhoriing the idea of 
any sort of division or multitude in 
the Deity, they acknowledge simply 
Onr Supreme Beine, who is one in 
person as well as in essence, the Only 
True God, the Creator of Heaven and 
Karth, and who alone is the Father.” 

4. The author of “the Acts of the 
great Athanasius” (Unit. Tracts, vol. i, 
p- 6) applies the nume Unitarian to 

Lusebius of Cesarea, Eusebius of Ni- 
comedia, Constantine the Great, and 
Constantius; by which the writer 
could only mean, that they were be- 
lievers in the simple unity of God as 
one person. 

5. The author of the “ Brief History 
of the Unitarians” (Unit. Tracts, vol. i. 
p- 11, 12) uses these words: 

«“ D. Petavius, the most learned of 
the Jesuits, has granted, that the Fa- 
thers (generally,) who lived before the 
Nicene Council, and whose writings 
are preserved, agreed in their doctrine 
concerning God with the Unitarian’, 
that is, the Nazarenes or Photinians, 
(now called Socinians, ) and the Arians. 
and concerning the Son our Lord Christ 
and the Holy Spirit with the Arians. 
For ‘tis to be noted that the Arians 
and Socinians agree in their doctrine 
concerning God; they both say, that 
he is only one person, even the God 
and Father of our Lord Christ; but 
they differ concerning the Son and 
Holy Spirit.” . After describing this 
differeuce, the author adds, that be- 
cause they agree in the principal ar- 
ticle, that there is but one Person who 
is God, “ both parties, Socinians and 
Arians, are called Unitarians, and és- 
teem of one another as Christians 4 
true believers.” 

6. Mr. Emlyn, who to his death 
maintained the pre-existence of Christ 
and his subordinate agency wiser | 
the world, always —— of 
~ . Unitarian, In - 

is writings we find , 
cmployed in its extensive sense; and im 












gue place (Trac is, vol i Pp 286) he 
expressly Says; - Phe L uitarians: are 
some of them Arians, and some Soci- 
nians, in their judgment concerning 
Jesus Christ.” 

7. Lastly, Mr. Cardale, though he 
maintains the simple humanity of 
Christ, includes under the appellation 
in question even those who doubted 
or denied that our Saviour was a crea- 
ture, if only they admitted the supre- 
macy of the Father. Arguing (‘True 
Doctrine, p- 110) that, if Christ was 
uncreated, he must have been self- 
existent. “ It appears,” says he, “ very 
strange to me, that so many learned 
men anong the Unitarians should give 
into an opinion so inconsistent with 
their own avowed principles, and 
which does in effect entirely subvert 
the doctrine of the unity. But this 
indeed is the best and only resource 
they have, or can have, so long as they 
hold with the notion of pre-existence.”’ 

The first author who used the term 
Unitarian in its restricted sense, was, 
I believe, Dr. Lardner. In a few in- 
stances we find him employing it in 
contradistinction not only to the ‘Tri- 
nitarian, but also to the Arian faith ; 
a misapplication which we should not 
have expected from a man of his cau- 
tion and accuracy. In this innovation 
he was followed by Dr. Priestley and 
other eminent writers, who have called 
their system the proper Unitarian doc- 
trine, and who have given currency to 
the limited application of the name, 
but, so far as I can judge, with consi- 
derable detriment to the progress of 
truth. The word has however hap- 
pily returned to its original accepta- 
hon; for, 

Il. As a second reason, it may be 
stated, that the designation we are 
considering is Now generally under- 
stood to apply to all Christians who, 
In Opposition to the commonly received 
doctrine of the Trinity, assert that the 
Father is the Only True God. 

All the present Arians lay claim to 
the appellation of Unitarians. I wish 
! could add, that all the present So- 
cians admit their claim. I conceive, 
however, the exceptions are but few. 

great majority of those Christians, 
who believe the simple humanity of 
Christ to be the doctrine of the Scrip- 
ax bac to h sigs ge Arian bre- 

a under the same denomination 
With themselves. So far as 1 can learn 
private conversation with the 
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Unitarians of my acquaintance, either 
in Lngland or Seotland, they gene- 
rally agree in understanding the term 
under consideration as equally appli- 
cable to all who worship the Father 
as the Only True God, and bear their 
testimony against the established doc- 
trine of a ‘Trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, 

The same definition of the term is 
given by nearly all those who have 
lately been called upon in the course 
of Providence to appear belore the 
public as the advocates of the Divine 
Unity. It is given by Dr, Carpenter, 
in his controversy with the Devonshire 
clergy; by Mr.Aspland, in his Plea for 
Unitarianism in answer to Norris; by 
Mr. Grundy, in his Sermon at the 
Opening of a Unitarian Chapel in Li- 
verpool; and by the yenerable Dr. 
Toulmin, in his Sermon before the 
Westeru Unitarian Society. 

Perhaps a still more decisive indica- 
tion of the sense in which the term is 
understood by the great body of Uni- 
tarians now living, is the constitution 
of the various Societies established by 
them for the propagation of their prin- 
ciples. One of the fundamental ob- 
jects of the Scotch Unitarian Associa- 
tion, as expressed in the Rules, is “ to 
promote and keep up an intercourse 
and correspondence between the dif- 
ferent societies, which are united upon 
the common principles of the strict 
unity of God, and of his universal love 
to his creatures.’ Although tie London 
Unitarian Socicty is avawedly opposed 
not only to the Athanasian, but also 
to the Avian doctrine, the other insti- 
tutious in this kingdom of 2 similar 
nature are, | believe, framed upon the 
supposition, that all. Christians are 
Unitarians, whp,-hold the Unity o/ 
God as one Pegson,; 

lll. A third;measoy for the general 
application of, the title Unitarian, is, 
that such am application is required 
by the plain,megning and known de- 
rivation of the ferm,, 

As the Christians of one class are 
called Trigttanians, because they be- 
lieve that, there are) three Persons, in 
the Godhead, those of the other. class 
are properly called, J/nitarians, because 
they believe, that there, is only one. 
Understanding, the terms in these ac- 
ceptations, we perceive a contrast and 
a correspondenge between them, an- 
swering sAdoshe etymalagy ef each, 
The name Aattarinu, tasayplied, as 
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expressive and appropriate, naturally 
leading the mind from the sound to 
the sense. But, if applied exclusively 
to those who maintain the simple hu- 
manity of Christ, the title is not cha- 
racteristic or distinctive; it comprises 
within itself no indication of its mean- 
ing. 

[V. Lastly, The extensive applica- 
tion of the title in question may be 
recommended as likely to be attended 
with manifold advantages in the pro- 
motion of Christian truth and Chris- 
tian piety. 

The meaning of the term being thus 
fixed, the Uuitarian controversy is 
reduced to a narrow compass. On the 
one side, the Athanasian brings, to sup- 
_ the doctrine of three co-equal 

’ersons in the Godhead, a list of texts, 
which, few as they are, segm for the 
most part to have no relation to the 
subject, except that in some view or 
other we may count three in them, 
and, to prove the Supreme Divinity 
of Christ, he produces a number of 
passages, which either. state nothing 
more than the sentiments held by 
Unitarians, in common with all other 
Christians, concerning the power and 
knowledge of Jesus, or, if they seem 
at first sight to oppose the Unitarian 
doctrine, may be easily proved to be 
eitherinterpolated, wrongly translated, 
or misunderstood. On the other side, 
the Unitarian states, in the plain and 
simple language of Holy Writ, and 
supports by many hundreds of explicit 
Scripture testimonies, his distingaish- 
ing principles, that the Father is the 
Only True God, that the Father is 
greater than the Son, and that all the 
vower of the Son is given to him. 
The controversy being placed upon 
these grounds, the evidence in support 
of the Unitarian doctrine is so copious, 
so overwhelming, that no serious in- 
quirer, with a mind tolerably free 
from prejudice and from the bias of 
worldly interest, can refuse to embrace 
it. Having adopted these general prin- 
ciples, he may proceed to the calm, 
entive and impartial discussion of 
the various questions, upon which Uni- 
tarians are divided in opinion among 
Ahemselves. But if, by the definition 
which we give of the name Unitarian, 
we require all persons in joining us 


to disavow the liarities of Arian* 
ism, we either them to be preci- 
tate in professing faith in our system 


they have sufficiently studied 


its grounds, or we keep them at a dis. 

tance frum us during a long, and per. 

haps painful course of scriptural in- 

vestigation. ‘The believers in the sim. 

ple humanity of Christ, while they are 

confident that a process of diligent and 

unbiassed inquiry, once begun, will al. 

most certainly terminate in the adop. 

tion of their sentiments, must admit 
that the explanation of some texts, 
alleged to prove the pre-existence of 
Christ, is attended with considerable 
difficulty. Socinians themselves are 
not agreed respecting the proper inter- 
pretation of them. Why should they 
force a hasty solution of these diff. 
culties upon the serious and humble. 
minded Christian? Let them also re- 
flect how much detriment is brought 
to the great evangelical principles of 
the Unity and universal Benevolence 
of God, when the Athanasians, com- 
pletely baffled in all their attempts to 
vindicate the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Divinity of Christ, still conti- 
nue to amuse themselves and their 
readers with a ceaseless round of ridi- 
cule and argument upon the Socinian 
interpretations of the passages adduced 
by the Arian brethren. 

Mr. Belsham, in his Sermon preached 
at the Opéning of the New Meeting in 
irdkahen, has admirably illustrated 
the great principle, on which Unitani- 
ans separate from the Established 
Church and from other bodies oi 
Dissenters, and which is no trifling 
difference respecting forms of service 
or modes of discipline, or even Fre- 
specting minor points of doctrine, but 
a radical and fundamental gi ey’ 
of opinion concerning the object of 
hehe The principal purpose for 
which Christians meet iu their reli- 
gious assemblies, is to unite in the 
worship of the Deity. It is therefore 
absolutely requisite, that they should 
be agreed respecting the Person, 
Persons, to whom they address their 
adoration. Hence the Unitarians, if 
they offer public praise aud prayer # 
all, are under an evident necessity of 
doing it in distinct societies. They fee 
themselves further justified in_ thew 
schism by the opportunities aff 
them for the exercise of their nat 
and Christian liberty in the pursuit of 
religious truth ; by the train, of the 
exhortations addressed to them from 


the pulpit, which place up a dif- 
ferent prodbe the pi of apt 
eternal salvation and the means 














ir acceptance with God; and by 
7 sacred obligation imposed upon 
them of lifting up their voices, toge- 
ther with their hearts, against doc- 
trmes unhappily prevalent in the 
Christian world, but in the highest 
degree derogatory from the glory of 
the Almighty Father and from the ef- 
fcacy of the everlasting Gospel. In 
order to maintain these commanding 
distinctions of religious principle, the 
formation of all the worshipers of the 
One True God, the Father, into a se- 
parate body, together with the use of 
a particular name to designate them, 
isa matter of distressing, but unavoid- 
able necessity. But is there any oc- 
casion for a separation among those 
who agree in asserting these funda- 
mental principles? I cannot see that 
such a separation is either reasonable, 
or warrantable: and [ think that any 
division of their strength, or alienation 
of their affections, ought to be most 
religiously avoided, ‘They are agreed 


‘as to the object of worship; they are 


agreed upon the right of individual 
judgment and the duty of free inquiry ; 
they are agreed that God does not de- 
mand an infinite equivalent, or satis- 
faction, before he pardons any of the 
sins of his creatures; in short, they are 
agreed upon every subject of very ma- 
terial consequence, A minister, either 
Arian or Socinian, has not often oc- 
casion to introduce into his discourses 
expressions or sentiments to which 
any Unitarian can object. When he 
P his peculiar interpretations 
of Scripture, it is universally under- 
stood, that each of his hearers is at 
full liberty either to adopt or to reject 
them, according to his own judgment. 
Instead of regretting that there should 
be varieties of opinion among Unitari- 
ans, I think it is rather a beauty and 
an advantage in the constitution of 
their societies, that, while united upon 
all topics of much importance, they 
have still some subjects left to enliven 
their curiosity, to exercise their under- 
standings, and to gratify their devo- 
tonal taste with fresh views. and ever- 
hew discoveries, 

[t will be asked, If the title Unita- 
ran be uniformly applied in the ex- 
tensive sense, here contended for, how 
“re We to distinguish those who hold 
the simple humanity of Christ? I an- 
‘wer, that it would perhaps be better 
hot to distinguish them at all. But, 
if there be any occasion to make even 
* Hominal division of the Unitarians 
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into two different sects by the use of 
specific appellations, the terms Arian 
and Socinian are now clearly under- 
stood, and have been in common. use 
during the last two hundred years: 
and, although persons of the latter de- 
scription have objected to the deno- 
nomination bestowed upon them, their 
objections appear to me groundless ; 
for as, when we call our orthodox bre- 
thren Calvinists, we never mean to in- 
sinuate, that they make Calvin their 
master instead of Christ, or that they 
approve of the murder of Servetus, 
so we need not fear that, by allowing 
ourselves to be called Socitnians, we 
shall be charged with looking up. to 
Socinus as our spiritual. guide, or with 
adupting the sentiments favourable to 
persecution, which Lave been extracted 
from his letters. 

Had not my paper already grown 
to such an exorbitant size, I should 
have added a few words to express my 
most cordial approbation of the plan, 
which has been more than once sug- 
gested in the Monthly Repository, for 
combining the efforts of all the English 
Unitarians by means of an Association 
similar to that which is established in 
Scotland, and which, though neces- 
sarily upon a small scale, has already 
been productive of much good. But I 
must conclude with ite ge Baton, 
success to your valuable Miscellany, 
and to the great cause of free inquiry 
and evangelical truth, to which it is 


devoted. 
JAMES YATES. 
- re — 


Mr. Aspland, in Reply to Pastor, on the 
Term Unitarian. 
R. Aspland is obliged to Pastor 
(p. $55) for bringing his ex- 
planation of the term “ Unitarian” in- _ 
to discussion. He is not more desirous 
than Pastor of “ interfering with the 
question at issue between Mr. Frend 
and Mr. Belsham,” but he is anxious 
to acquit himself of the want of 
‘“‘ frankness,” though he is not sure 
that he can satisfy Pastor that he does 
vot still labour under the want of 
“ discernment.” 
The best way perhaps of exhibiting 
Mr. A.’s opinion on the question is to 
quote the passage referred to in the 
“ Plea for Unitarian Dissenters,” and 
to subjoin two or three remarks. Mr. 
Norris had avowed a determination, 
which however he did not always ad- 
here to, of using the word Soctnian 
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instead of Unitarian, upon which the 
author of the Plea observes, as fol- 
lows: 


“ Your use of the term ‘ Socinian,’ with 
your explanation of your meaning,* indi- 
cates, I fear, that your design towards us 
is less to instruct and convince, than to 
reproach and irritate. 

“* Unitarian is, as you observe, our 
* favourite designation;’ and we approve 
the name, because it is purely and justly 
descriptive of our faith. Your objection 
to it betrays your unacquaintedness with 
its history and its import. 

“ Unitarian is not opposed to Tritheist 
or Polytheist; it does not denote a believer 
in One God as contra-distinguished from a 
believer in Three Gods, or more Gods than 
one: it is opposed to Trinifarian—Tri- 
uni-tarian—only, and signifies a believer 
in, and a worshiper of, One God in One 
Persou, ascontra-distinguished from a be- 
lever in, and a worshiper of, One God in 
Three Persons. 

* A lexicographer is the proper authority 
on this subject, Take, then, the following 
definitions from Bailey’s English Diciion- 
ery,t who, you will perceive, has no theo- 
logical bias, in our direction :— 

** Unrrartan [of Unitas, L. Jan Heretic, 
who denies the union of the Godhead in 
Three Persons; a Socinian.’ 

*** Trintrarians,—those Christians who 
strenuously contend fora Trinity of Persons 
in the Godhead.” 

* This author needed not to have made 
the definition of Unitarian negative. We 
deny, it is true, but we deny by affirming ; 
we affirm that the One God is one Person. 
You assert, you * contend,’ you ‘ strenu- 
cusly contend,’ that there are three Persons 
in the One God; you are therefore rightly 
denominated Trinitarians: we, who assert, 
and, in apostolic phrase,] ‘ earnestly con- 
tend,’ for the oneness of the Divine Person, 
which we take to be ‘ the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints,’ are truly and 
properly named Unitarians, 

** The sense here given to the term is 
nilewed by one of our opponents, not 
blameable for an excess of candour, Dr. 
Berriman. ‘ But such,’ he says,|| ‘ had been 
the arts of Socinus to engage and persuade, 
such his command of temper and appear- 
ance of modesty, and such withal his stu- 
dious application to polish more and more 
the scheme he had advanced, and to oppose 
the several sorts of errors that appeared 
against it, that in the end the various sects 
of Anti-trinitarians had combined in ove, 





* P. 204. Note. 
t L quote the 11th ed. Svo. 1745. 
, | Jude, v. 3. 
|| Historical Account of Controversy on 
the Trinity, in Eight Sermons, at Laily 
Moyer's Lecture. Sve, 1725. p. 410. 
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which from him have been usually deno. 
minated the Socinians, though their oWn 
writers chose rather to distibguish them. 
selves by the name of Unitarians, to ing. 
port their assertion of the numerical unity 
in such @ sense, as excludes ail plurality 
of Persons in the Godhead as weil ag es. 
sences.” 

“ There may have been a misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the term Unitarian, 
occasioned or countenanced by such writers 
as yourself, amongst Unitarians as well as 
others; but the misapprehension has never 
been general. No intelligent member of 
our denomination thinks to distinguish 
himself from polytheists or idolaters, by 
culling himself an Unitarian. If any one 
amongst us bave used the term inyi- 
diously and reproachfully, we elaim the 
right of disowaing his sense of the word, 

* But even if any of us had fallen into 
your error of considering the terms Unite. 
rian and Tritheist, as fairly and directly 
opposed to each other, we might reasona. 
bly have been forgiven, on the considera. 
tion, that some Trinitarians have been Tri- 
theists. You are well nequainted, Sir, with 
the controversy between Sherlock and South, 
two of your greatest Divines, on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity, in the year 1698; the 
former maintaining the existence of three 
eternal minds,—the latter contending for 
three personal subsistences, modes, respects, 
relations, or somewhats, in the divine es- 
sence, Sherlock was censured for Tri- 
theism, South for Sabellianism.§ The 
University of Oxford declared for South, 
and against Sherlock. 


————_— 





—— 


§ ‘The great increase and boldness of 
this heresy’ (*Socinianism,’) gave occasion 
to a celebrated divine of our church, to 
write his Vindication of the Doctrine of 
the holy and ever-blessed Trinity: who, 
by some terms he made use of in the ex- 
plication of that great mystery, gave but 
too plausible a colour, (in the judgment of 
some persons) for the charge of Tritheism } 
which became the foundation of a most un- 
happy controversy, and provoked another 
great divine of our church to enter the 
lists with him, and propose a different 
scheme, which, however it made use of 
the Catholic expressions, was nevertheless 
charged with Sabellianism, Great was the 
advantage which our Socinian adversaries 
made by this contention.’ Berriman, Hist. 
Ac. p. 426, 427. 

‘He,’ Dr. Sherlock, * thought there 
were three eternal minds; two of these 
issuing from the Father, but that these were 
one, by reason of a mutual consciousness 
in the three to every of their thoughts, 
this was looked on as plain trithetsm. — 
‘He’ (Dr. South) * explained the Trimty 
in the common method, that the Deity was 
one essence in three subsistencies : S t- 
lock replied, and charged this as Sabely 
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« Although the name Unitarian, added 
to that of Christian, be, as we conceive, our 
rightful appellation, we have no wish to 
limit its use, but shall most cheenfully ex- 
tend it to all the members of your church 
aad others, who choose to claim it ;—never 
allowing ourselves, however, to bestow it on 
any who do not acknowledge it, because, 
to fix on a mau a name which he disowns, 
is of the nature of reproach. This license, 
which we refuse, you resolve to take ; for- 
getting the lesson, which you must have 
learned at school, that a nickname is an 
offence against good manners, and deserves 
the rod 

“ You apply to us the term ‘ Socinian,’ 
because, you say, it was our ‘ original title.” 
You mistake, Sir; Unitarian is an older 
appellation than Socinian: the terms, be- 
sides, aro not synonymous; Unitarian has 
a general, Socinian a specific, meaning ; 
every Socinian is a Unitarian, but every 
Unitarian is not a Socinian: An Unitarian 
is a believer in the personal Unity of God; a 
Socinian is a believer in the personal unity 
of God, who also holds Jesus Christ to be 
both aman aud an object of religious wor- 
ship. Socinus was an Unitarian, but you 
yourself will scarcely eall him a Socinian ; 
nor would you, I apprehend, apply this epi- 
thet to Francis Davides, who was imprison- 
ed, with the concurrence of Socinus, for op- 
posing that inconsistent Reformer’s notion 
of worship being due to Jesus Christ. 

“ That many Unitarians have been, and 
that the first English Unitarianswere chiefly, 
Socinians, I do not dispute. Being such, 
they did not refuse the name. But the 
race of Sociniaus is quite, as that of Arians, 
another subdivision of Unitarians, is nearly, 
extinct. I know not of a single Socinian 
in England ; and to continue the term when 
the character is gone, is an impropriety of 
speech, if it imply nothing more. 





lianism ; and some others went into the dis- 
pute with some learning, but more heat ; 
one preached Sherlock's notion before the 
University of Oxford, for which he was 
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“In one and the same short paragraph 
of two sentences, you rather awkwardly 
state, that you are resolved to call Unitg- 
rians ‘ Socinians,’ and that you beg to apo- 
logize to * Socinians,’ for confounding them 
and another * class of their brethren toge- 
ther, who have departed from ‘ Socinianism,’ 
‘ jn so many important articles, that Leslie 
says, the former would not own the latter 
for somuch as Christians.” Where is the 
justice, where is the decency’ of this? You 
must wrong, by your own confession, either 
the Socinians or the Unitarians, or both. 
Modern Unitarians are not Socinians; they 
have ‘departed from’ these ‘in many im- 
— particulars ;* but yet you will con. 
ound’ the one class with the other; per fas 
et nefas, you will have your favuurite mis- 
numer. 

* It is not without design that you cling 
toa known error. The name of Socinian 
is refused by us ; this is one reason why an 
ungenerous adversary may choose to give 
ic: and again, the term having been used 

with some degree of propriety), at the 
first appearance of this class of Unitarians, 
which was at a period when penal laws 
were not a dead letter, aud when theologi- 
cal controversies were personal quarrels, 
it is associated in books with a set of useful 
phrases such as pestilent heretics, wretched 
blasphemers, and the like, which suit the 
convenience of writers whv have an abun- 
dance of enmity but a lack of argument, 
and who, whilst they are reduced to the 
necessity of borrowing, are not secured by 
their good taste or sense of decorum from 
taking, in loan, the excrescences of defunct 
authors; this is a second reason why the 
name ‘ Socinian,’ is made to linger in 
books, long after Socinians have departed 
from the stage.t 





* “ Quere, Are the ‘ Socinians’ then one 
class of their own brethren?” 

+ “ Once more, I must beg leave to refer 
you to Dr, South, for an appropriate obse:- 
vation or two, on the fatal imposture and 


censured: but Sherlock wrote against that force of words. 


censure with the highest sirains of con- 
tempt. The Socinians triumphed not a 
little upon all this; and in several of their 
books they divided their adversaries into 
real and nominal Trinitarians.’ Bishop 
Burnet’s O.T. 8vo. Vol. iii. p. 293 and 295. 

“ Whether the * Socinians’ were wise or 
charitable in triumphing in these disputes, 
1 will bot pretend to determine ; but it was 
impossible for them not to have been amused 
with so angry a contention, on such a fun- 
damental | int, between divines who had 
psig ov ‘ unfei assent and 
elt, to all and every thing contained ’ 
ce, Thirty-nine ¢ Articles, agreed upon— 

svoiding of diversities of opinions, and 

_ Satablishing of consent touching true 


VOL. Be 3 @ 


‘ The generality of mankind is wholly 
and absolutely governed by words and 
names; without, nay, for the most part, 
even against the knowledge men have of 
things. The multitude or common route, 
like a drove of sheep, or an herd of oxen, 
may be managed by any noise, or cry, which 
their drivers shall accustom them to, 

* And he who will set up fora skilfvi 
manager of the rabble, so long as they 
have but ears to hear, needs never inquire 
whether they have any understanding 
whereby to judge: but with two or three 

pular, empty words,’ ‘ well-tuned and 
amen dy may whistle them backwards 
and forwards, upwards and downwards, fil | 
he is weary; and get upon their bucks 
when hie is so.’ 
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“ You may continue, if you please, Sir, to the loading of Davides with bonds. 
to miscal us; but we shall reply to you, as Sir, 


tell you truth, but he must presenily be a 
Socintan.* 

“ There are three reasons, Sir, why we 
disclaim the title of * Socinians.’ 

“ ). We are not Socinians ; we worship 
not Jesus Christ, though we think we ho- 
nour him by following his oft-repeated, so- 
lemn injunctions, and by worshiping The 
Father. So far are we from Socinianism, 
in this particular, that we judge that if the 
charge of idolatry can be justly brought 
against any Christians, of which many of us 
doubt, it is against such as hold Christ to 
be a man only and yet pay him divine bo- 
nours; that is, in fact, against Socinians. 
Can we then be called, with either sense or 
equity, after the leader of a sect, in whose 
religious worship, if he were now living, 
we could not conscientiously join? 

«2. We deem it wrong for Christians to 
call themselves after the name of any fel 
low-christian. This is an avknowledg- 
ment of human authority in the church; it 
is making fathers of brethven, masters of 
servants. One only is our Teacher; and 
while our fellow-christians are saying of 
themselves, some that they are of Paul, 
others that they are of Apollos, and others 
that they are of Cephas;+ some that they 
are of Calvin, others that they are of Luther, 
and others that they are of Socinus; some 
that they are of Swedenborg, others that 
they are of Wesley, and others that they 
are of Whitfield,—we beg leave, in consci- 
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No 
if we were to adopt any name as a reli. 
Andrew Marvell retorted upon that famous gious patronymick, it should bea name at 
Bishop Parker, whom I have before iutro- Jeast not blemished by intolerance and per. 
duced to your notice (p. 26): No man can secution. We give up to you all the author 


ity belonging tothe learning and character 
of Socinus, and, if we must choose a patrea, 
renounce the Polish leader, with his courtly 
friend Blandrata, and their protectors, the 
Princes Sigismund and Bathoreus, in favour 
of the poor and old Hungarian, expiring, 
with the languege of the New Testament on 
his lips, in a prison.” f 


Now it is for Pastor to say, having 
the whole passage before him, whether 
the term Socinian, as commonly used, 
be not inappropriate and invidious’ 
He concedes that such as are called 
Socintans are strictly and properly 
Unitarians. 

But the term Unitartan embraces 
more sects than one! True, and so does 
the term Protestant, the term Christian, 
but who would therefore lay either 
term aside? The Christians and Pro- 
testants who wish to distinguish them- 
selves from their fellow-protestants 
and fellow-christians, have their pro- 
per language for doing this,—and the 
Unitarians who desire distinction from 





} “ How hard is the language of Sandius 
the biographer of the Anti-trinitarmns 
(Unitariorum, gui Sociniani vulgé an- 
diunt}, concerning Francis Davides! ‘ Post- 
modum in semijudaizantium dogmata de- 


entious dissent, to say that we are of lapsus, dum doctrinam de Christo Domine 


Christ. + 

“ 3. Although we revere Socinus, as a 
man of great virtue and an emient reformer, 
there is, to our ears, a discordant note, in 
the sound of his name; for he was a perse- 
cutor, He approved and connived at, if 
be did not procure, the imprisonment of 
Francis Davides, for the honest avowal of 
his opinion that Socinus was inconsistent, 
and went contrary to scripture, in contend- 
ing for the worship of * the Man, Christ 
Jesus.’ Strange, that we should be both 
reviled for maintaining the ‘ heresy’ of 
Davides, and branded with the name of the 

lemic, who, as if emulous not only of the 
ame of Calvin as a Reformer, but also of 
his infamy as a persecutor, was accessary 


——— -—-- —s 


* * As for the meaning of the word it- 
self, that may shift for itself; and as for 
the sense and reason of it, that has little or 
nothing to do here: only let it sound full 
and round, and chime right to the humour 
which isat present agog.’ Serm. Vol. ii. 
p. 332.” 

* “ Rehearsal Transprosed, Pt. ii. . 
330, 340. 12mo. 1763."" a ! 

t “1 Cor, i, 12.¥ 





non invocando spargit; ¢anguaminnovator, 
a Christophore Bathoreo Transylvane 
principe, condemnatur, atque Deve ta car- 
cerem conjicitur: ube anno 1579, die 1S 
Novembris, jam senex, vita fungitur.’ 

“ Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitariorum, ce. 
Xe. 12mo. Friestad. 1684. p. 56. 

“ There is not, I believe, a single Eng- 
lish Unitarian writer, who refers to Soct- 
nua’s treatment of Davides without marked 
reprobation. Consult Mr. Lindsey's Hétster. 
View of the Unitarian Doctrine. Ch. iu. 
§ 1. p. 154, &e. 

‘ After giving an animated character of 
Socinus, Robert Robertson ¢whom I may 
claim as an Unitarian, for I know no other 
denomination of Christians that will ows 
him,) says, ‘ Iam proud of a friend of mine, 
who, though an excessive admirer of 
doctrines of Socinus, bas not suffered his 
faith to hoodwink his virtue, but has de- 
scribed Faustus Socinus as he really ws. 
His pencil has given him a thousand charms 
but it hath alse fairly his blemish. 
Eceles. Researches, 4to, 1792. p. 62. 


* “ Joshua Toulmin’s Memoirs of te 
Live of Socinus.”’ 
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their fellow-unitarians need not be at 
alos for words. There are Unita- 
rian Jews, Unitarian Mahometans, 
Unitarian Christians, Unitarian Bap- 
tists, and according to Mr. Frend 
(p. 350), Unitarian Calvinists. In a 
Christian country, the Unitarian 
means of course an Unitarian Chris- 
tian; ifno other appellation be as- 
sumed, it is taken for granted that 
the Unitarian rests on the broad 
ground of the belief and worship of 
One God, the. Father, one God in 
one Person, and that he has no wish 
to evade the general opinion that this 
faith includes the non-belief of the 
deity or semi-deity of Jesus Christ 
and of the doctrines thence arising. 
Unitarian is no doubt a geveral 
term, but its generality is by most 
Unitarians accounted its excellence. 
In proportion to its extensiveness, it 
is favourable tu charity. It leaves a 
happy. latitude of judgment upon mi- 
nor Christian points. [tadmits nuder 
it Socinians, if such there be, modern 
Arians, Sabellians, and if not Calvin- 
ists yet such as, like Mr. Frend, hold 
some notion of Atonement which they 
ure not anxious to explain. Then, it 
may be replied, it does not answer 
the use of language, which is to de- 
fine. But it is definite to the extent 
that it goes, and it is for them that 
choose to mark themselves out more 
strictly, to employ other and addi- 
tional phraseology. 
There is a hardship in requiring any 
body of Christians to denominate 
lves by negative, exclusive aud 
Prescriptive epithets. An Unitarian 
may well be in charity with al] his 
brethren, but an Anti-Trinitarian, an 
Anti-Satisfactionist, and the like, car- 
ries defiance on his brow. Unitarian 
18 & positive term, it denotes a precise 
faith, and it implies, without expres- 
sing it, unbelief in whatever is con- 
trary to that faith. He that believes 
that God is one Person, dishelieves 
all that is involved in the doctrine of 
the Trinity; how much is involved 
in that doctrine every one must judge 
for himself, nor is it likely that men’s 
judgments in this particular wil! ever 
be conformable to any one standard. 
Such Unitarians as choose to be 
designated by terms which signify 
more than their beliefin one Divine 
Person, whether the proper humanity 
Christ or his pre-existence, the 
“tonement or the non-atonement, are 
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at liberty to select or to invent their 
own appellatives, but let not the Uni- 
tarians as such be called upon to map 
out and to give names to the various 
sections of the Christiau world. 

Common usage, in agreement with 
common sense, sup that where 
there is faith in One God, the Father, 
as the only divin» person, there will 
be no faith in what have been called 
the offices of Three Divine Persons, us 
exhibited in the doctrines of Electiér., 
Atonement, preternatural Sanctifica- 
tion, &e. but if any Unitarian re- 
ceives any of these doctrines, in any 
sense, he is at liberty not only to do 
so, but also to take a name which 
signities how far, and explains for 
what reason, he dissents from the 
majority of his Unitarian, and is in 
agreement with his Trinitarian, breth:- 
ren. 

Creeds have been in all ages the 
plague of conscience; and it is no 
unimportant consideration for such as 
wish to implicate a creed in a word, 
whether they may not be uncon- 
sciously providing an instrument of 
inguisition, a bar to free inquiry ane! 
Christian fellowship, or even a wea- 
pon of persecution against such as 
claim the birth-right of God’s heri- 
tage, independence of private judg- 
ment and liberty of worship. 

Hackney Road, Aug. 3, 1918. 

ee 
Sir, 

Vy HATEVER may have been 

the cause of Mr. Belsham's. 
embarrassment, | am sorry that he 
ever laboured, and still continues to 
labour under it. His tirade against 
the Arians is conveyed in rather harsh 
language; but when his metaphors 
are reduced to their plain meaning, 
they imply only, that he, Mr. Bel- 
sham, and the Arians, are of opposite 
opinious with respect to the offices 
and mode of existence of our Saviour: 
but they do not in the least go to in- 
duce me to believe that the Arians 
have not as good a right to the title 
of Unitariaus as himself. They both 
believe that our Saviour is a created 
being, and are consequently far re- 
moved from those who believe him 
to be uncreated. 

With respect to the Unitarian Fund 
Society, I shall not enter into Mr. 
Belsham’s speculations upon it. If 
its highly ted missionaries, nam- 
ed by Mr. Belsham, confined them- 
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selves in speaking of our Saviour to 
Mr. Belsham's language, namely, that 
“ our Saviour is in no other way dis- 
tinguished from his brethren, than as 
being the greatest of all the prophets 
of God, the revealer of life and im- 
mortality, the first begotten from the 
dead ;" | am serry that they fall short 
of what appears to me to be a very 
important feature in his character, 
namely, that through him the gift of 
immortal life is conveyed to us. He 
is not merely the revealer of a future 
life, but the giver of it under God, 
having received this commission from 
the Father. 

But a discussion on these subjects 
would carry us from the point in ques- 
tion. The Unitarians are now a nu- 
merous body in England ; and there 
were Unitarians long before Dr. Lard- 
ner or Mr. Belsham gave any account 
ofthem. Mr. Belsham says, that he 
has adopted Dr. Lardner's definition 
ofthem. This I doubt: but if it is 
so, then | maintain, that Dr. Lardner 
does not do the Unitarians justice. 
The authority of Dr, Lardner's name 
adds little weight in my estimation to 
this controversy. He is an excellent 
compiler, and may be used with great 
advantage as a guale to young stu- 
dents. But | shall not be carried 
away by the authority of any name. 
My position in opposition to Mr. Bel- 
sham’s is, that all are Unitarians, who 
believe that God is one, incapable of 
division into persons, and consequent- 
ly Jews and Mahometans are Unita- 
rians. But when we speak of Unita- 
rians, we generally speak of them as 
Christians, witheut reference to the 
controversy between Christians and 
Jews, or Christians and Mahometans. 
If we were to use precision, we should 
say Unitarian Christians, when we 
speak of those who believe God to be 
one, incapable of division into per- 
suns, and that Christis our Lord and 
Saviour. With respect to the Unita- 
rian Christians Mr. Belsham thinks, 
that they must disbelieve certain ar- 
ticles of faith which he lays down. 
This disbelief in my opinion is not 
warranted either by the name of Uni- 
tarians, or by the opinions of a large 
body of persons, among whom I am 
one, who go under this name in this 
kingdom. I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient, 
W. FREND. 
—___ 


Religious Visit of a Com 
“ Friends” to Hannah Damen sd 


Sir, ° Bromley, July 12, 1815, 
] SENT you an extract of a letter 
from Hannah Barnard, which was 
inserted at p. 321 of the present yo- 
lume. If the following account from 
the same letter ofa singular “religious” 
visit paid her by several ministering 
Friends, be deemed proper to present 
to your readers, it may amuse some, 
and instruct others. It exhibits a 
curious, and [ have no doubt a faith- 
ful picture of that species o/ fanatical 
enthusiasm which is still found among 
the Quakers. If this were a solitary 
instance of such ignorant but pre- 
sumptuous claims to a divine mission, 
it might be better to consign it to ob- 
livion; but as | have much reason to 
believe similar pretensions are yet.not 
only frequently set up, but counte- 
nanced by those who are appointed by 
the Society to have the oversight of its 
Ministers, no suitable occasion of ex- 
posing and discouraging such uncha- 
ritable and blind bigotry should be 
lost. Perhaps a more striking exam- 
ple of zeal without knowledge, awed 
into silence, by a union of good sense 
and of Christian charity, seldom oc- 
curs. 
Wishing it may produce its proper 
effect on such of your readers, as it 
may most concern, I am your and 


their well-wisher, 
THOMAS FOSTER. 


“« Pray how do the Orthodor part of 
the Society carry themselves toward 
thee? I should like to know whether 
they pursue thee as they still at times 
do me, literally as a ‘ Heathen and an 
Infidel.’ 1 have often said it would 
have been a great satisfaction to me, 
to have had the company of fifty of 
my most intelligent neighbours and 
friends present on the evening of the 
20th of June last. 1 was called from 
a house of mourning—and informed 
there’ were some friends wished to 
call on us that evening. I told the 
messenger—‘ we shall be at home. 
Accordingly, they came, four in num- 
ber; and I have great satisfaction 1 
saying, that one of them, Wm. Flan- 
ner, a tall fine looking man from Obie, - 
approved himself through the whole, 
the true Christian gentleman, He 
first very politely introduced hi 
and the her three by name. After 
taking seats, he asked me which ws 








the most direct read to Farjningtown, 
in Genesee, whither they were gotug 
to attend a Quarterly Meeting. After 
tracing the route on & map, he ob- 
served, the information wou ld nodoubt 
be of use, but their principal motive for 
calling was, that they wished to have a 
little religious opportunity in the fami- 
ly, saying ‘Art thou willing Hannah? 
| replied, * Yes, { have no abjection.’— 
After a time of silence his companion, 
one Lloyd, observed—there was a few 
words impressed on his mind, which 
he should feel most easy to express, 
before he left the house. And that is, 
‘Thus saith the Lord unto thee, Hannah 
Barnard. 1 raised thee up, and £ gave 
thee a gift in the ministry; and thou 
hest departed from me, aud hewn to 
thyself cisterns, broken cisierns that 
can hold no water. ‘Then after a 
pause of one or two minutes, he re- 
sumed, still speaking in the name of 
the Most High! ‘ Nevertheless, if 
thou wilt repent, and return unto me, 
I will still have mercy on thee.’ 

“ | waited a few minutes, till he ap- 
peared to have said ali he had to com- 
municate, and then very deliberately 
bat audibly observed, ‘ Such well- 
meant but ignorant denunciations 
san pass by. ‘They do not affect me, 
because I do not feel myself conscious 
of deserving them.’ He said no more. 
But | observed a young woman who 
sat near me sigh deeply, and at length 
began in a strain of deep lamentation 
to relate how much she had suffered 
on my account! 

“ Andtaking heron herownevidence, 
she had paid me a superstitious defer- 
ence, which I never wished, or thanked 
any one for. She related a Vision, she 
had before I went to England [in 
1798]. She saw astar rise in the west 
and go to the east, and disappear, and 
what it could mean, she could not tell. 
‘ Until,’ said she, ‘ I heard of thy de- 
parture from the principles of the So- 
ciety, and then I told some of my 
friends, I now understood the vision. 
Nevertheless, 1 still believe if thou 
wilt depart from thy iniguities, and 
repent and turn unto the Lord, He will 
sll have mercy on thee, and favour thee 
With that peace of mind which thee is 
how deprived of.’ 

“ | thought it was then time to inter- 
rupther, which I did by saying, ‘ | beg 

of thee to ret a little more within 
_ the limits of Christian charity. Thou 
undertakest to assert that I have de- 
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partied from the principles of the So. 
ciety, | solemnly declare to thee, that 
if i know my own principles, they are 
in strict accordance with the rational, 
sound doctrines of the Society, as laid 
down in their best und most approved 
authors, as I have always understood 
them. Thou goest further and un- 
dertakest to judge of the state of my 
heart! I ask, who gave thee that au- 
thority? | am thankful that my Crea- 
tor has reserved that prerogative to 
himself, and has not delegated it to 
mortal man. It is my consolation that 
He, thesearcher of hearts and judge 
of all the earth, wall do right. 

“«¢« And | can say with conscious sin- 
cerity, whatever you may think, that 
I have, through a long life, religiously 
endeavoured to keep a conscience void 
of offence toward God and toward 
man. But | have seen the time when 
I found it utterly impossib'e for me to 
escape the censure of superstition and 
bigotry, without violeting my con- 
science and becoming a hypocrite, 
which I dare not do. 1 havehad since 
at several times reverently to thank my 
Creator, under the prospect of ap- 
proaching death, for preserving me 
from it. Perhaps you may think that 
like Paul of old, | have become a fool 
in boasting; hut I think I have been 
a little compelled to it this evening. 
And, as a privitege | am fully entitled 
to, I shall always take the liberty to 
defend myself against such uncharita- 
ble denunciations. I think it isa great 
pity that some Aquila or Priscilla 
does not instruct you both a little more 
perfectly in the knowledge of your 
duty, and what true religion consists 
in; as well as the nature and neces- 
sity of Christian charity. For the 
Apostle expressly asserts, that let us 
have what gifts we may, ever so excel- 
lent, they profit us nothing, and we are 
nothing, without charity. If we were 
all of us to take the apostolic admoni. 
tion along with us, and govern our 
conduct by it, it would do us good; 
and that is to judge nothing prema. 
turely, or in the express words of 
Scripture, ‘ before the time, but judge 
righteous judgment,’ and leave the 
ent of one another's hearts, to 
the Searcher of hearts to whom it cx- 
clusively belongs.’ 

“ A profound "> of some length 
now ensued, till Wm. Flanner ob- 
served it was growing late, and per- 
haps it was best not to detain the fa- 
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mily or themselves any longer. When 
they rose up to go, | asked them to 
drink some cyder. © William excused 
for them saying, ‘ we do not need it — 
and turnings to his companions, he 
very politely sent them to their lodg- 
ings, by saying in a low voice, ‘Friends, 
you may as weil move on: I'll follow 
you xoon. He then took his seat, en- 
tered into free conversation and staid 
{ believe an hour and a half. In the 
course of it he inquired what | was 
first accused of? When I teld him 
he seemed astonished, saying he could 
not comprehend it. | smiled and ob- 
served, I did not wish him to puzzle 
his head with it, [ was satisfied in my 
situation after having referred the mat- 
ter to the tribunal of public opinion. 
* What,’ said he, ‘in print?’ [ replied 
* yes, long ago.’ f'estillseemed asto- 
nishe:! that so wise a body as the Se- 
ject Y carly Meeting in England, should 
condemn me for such a sentiment re- 
cting war.* I pleasantly observed, 
t L apprehended he had a very ina- 
dequate idea of the wisdom of that 
body; snd then related the observa- 
tion of the female Elder, wha was sure 
physic had never been talked of in any 
of their meetings.t He could not help 
laughing, but observed, the weakness 
of one old woman did not spoil the 
whole. | told him, it was a very fair 
sample of the wisdom of many of the 
rest. 
“ He at leneth said, he should like 
to hear me explain myself a little re- 
specting moral evil, for he strongly 


—_— 





* This sentiment was, “ that war is in 
itself, and ever was a morai evil, which 
man creates to himself, by the misapplica- 
tion of his powers; or in other words, by 
the abuse of his free agency.” See an 
Appeal to the Society of Friends on the 
primitive simplicity of their Christian prin- 
ciples, &c. p. 45. 

+ The circumstance here alluded to was 
this. Ab intelligent friend, now deceased, 
was explaining in company the distinction 
between moral and physical or natural evil, 
on which Hannah Barnard when accused of 
heterodoxy, had so strongly insisted before 
the Select Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders in London; when this Elder ex- 
pressed her surprise that he should have so 
much mistaken the case, assuring him that 
she was present at every sitting when it was 
ender discussion, and that nothing what- 
ever had been said respecting physic, medi- 
cane, or any thing of that kind ' 

t This may scem a harsh censure, but it 
ceomports tolerably well, with the account 


suspected he should be of my opinion 
1 told hira., | would explain my meay. 
ing so tha t he should clearly under- 
staud mes For instance, sickness js 
what we call a natural [or physical} 
evil for the: sake of distinction. And 
the act of the will, only, of a moral 
agent, which is contrary to the will of 
God, is a' moral evil, chargeable on 
such agent in the sight of his (reator: 
and when carried into overt act, it 
becomes am actual moral evil to the 
injury ofame or more. fie replied, «I 
understant! thee perfectly; and| should 
say that tvar was such.’ I rejoined, 
‘So say I, and for that I stand con- 
demned by the Society.’ He looked 
at me very pleasantly and said, *] can- 
not look upon thee as such a bad kind 
of woman as some people seem to 
think thee.’—‘ But’ said he, ‘is thereno 
way for the breach to be made up? | 
told him the Monthly Meeting of Hud- 
son had disowned me as a deluded 
infidel, and whenever they became 
convinced that they had accused me 
wrongfully, they had only to confess 
it, and I could freely forgive them. 
But | had no concessions to make. 
Finally, after a very friendly interview, 
we parted, I believe, with mutual 
esteem and good wishes,” 


—a—— 
Gift of Tongues. 
Lynn, May 18, 1815. 
COUNTRY subscriber to and 
. constant reader of the Monthly 
Repository, who has been lately perus- 
ing Mr. Belsham's Lettersto the Bishop 
of Liondon, begs his respectful compli- 
metits to that gentleman and would 
be exceedingly obliged to him if he 
would,-in any way which he thiaks 
proper, explain and elucidate his 98- 
sertion that, the gift of tongues men- 
tioned in the book of Acts and other 
parts of the New Testament, consisted 
in the miraculeus knowledge of strange 
languages. ‘Yo the writer, this notioe 
is far from satisfactory ; and, — 
the gift of tongues appears to him Me 
waved in Bey darkness and difficul- 
ties than most things recorded in the 
New Testament. 
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given of their proceedings by 4 minister 
who was present, and which he sooo after 
described thus: “ We fought Hannah, 
says he, “ with very simple weapons; /°” 
at reasoning she was guile too many. r 
all of us.” See an Appeal to Frients, 
p. 49. 
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Character of Mr. Whitbread. 


(From the Dublin Sentine!.) 


E consider the death of this 

\ eminent Senator among the 

est calamities which this country 

could sustain. We are disposed to 

regard his loss as irreparable, for we 
know not how it can be repaired. 

He was not the leader of the oppo- 
sition party, but he was more—he was 
a party in himself. He attacked the 
ministry without the opposition—they 
might follow if they would—they often 
refused to follow him, but they never 
did so without loss of character. 

He was worth all the opposition 
put together ; he was worth more— 


“ They and all their talents 
“ Could not make up the tithe of him.” 


He had not all the talents of Fox, 





but he had all his virtues, and none of 


his weaknesses. He learned patriotism 
from Fox, and he could have taught 
bim patriotism. He improved on the 
lesson. Heoutdid his master. Unlike 
Fox, he never was a man of pleasure, 
and always a man of application. 

Perhaps Fox had more learning, 
but, certainly Whitbread had more 
information. 

He despised that principle laid down 
by Burke that a man should sacrifice, 
or, at least suppress Ais own opinion 
when it differed from that of his party. 
Whitbread maintained, that in no case 
whatever should a man sacrifice or 
suppress his own opinion—that he 
should regulate his own actions, not 
by the vote of any set of men, but by 
the light of his own understanding— 
that he should support his party so 
long as he agreed with them, and act 
for hinnself when his party would not 
spport him. Burke thought that the 
Spposition should always brigade to- 

ether in their resistance toa ministry. 
hitbread thought that they should 
brigade together when they they 
agreed together; and that when they 
could not agree, the members should 
act indepe ndently.—Burke's mode was 
‘ited for the attainment of power ; 
that of Whitbread for restraining it.— 
Burke thought that in the discipline 
of a regular opposition, the opinions 
ofindividwals should be thrown into a 
common * ar “on! the heads of the 
Parties show cide on ations, 
and the leader should senlnat thats. 
Whitbread thought that an inde- 
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peadent Senator should acknowledge 
no superior but the law, and that no 
mau on any occasion should put his 
understanding into commission. 

The principle of Burke was adopted 
by Fox, and acted on by the Whigs. 

Whitbread was neither a Whig nor 
a Burdettite—he acknowledged all the 
Whig principles, but not the Whig 
ovat é He acknowledged most of the 
Surdettite principles, but not the Bur- 
dettite party. ‘He differed from the 
Whigs and Burdett because he was a 
friend to a reformed and irresponsible 
jbarliament. 

He was not a faultless orator—but _ 
as a speaker, he was much better 
than an orator. He was more anx- 
ious about what should be said, than 
how it should be said. Inteut upon 
facts, he was indifferent to phrases, 
and engrossed with the subject he re- 
jected ornament. 

lie was one of the few among the 
members of opposition, who might be 
called “a man of business,” and yet 
he was one of the few who declined 
place when his friends came into 
power. No man was more regular 
in his attendance to his official duties 
than Mr. Whitbread was to his par- 
liamentary ones. The Speaker re- 
ceives 4000/, a year for tar cn ys 
his duties in parliament-at three 
u'clock in the day, or three o'clock 
in the morning, he could see Mr. 
Whitbread on his left hand, with Mr. 
Wyune and Mr. Abercrombie at his 
side. 

His habit of prompt and ready 
speaking made hin an efficient mem- 
ber of parliament. The thought was 
expressed as it sprung from the mind, 
in such language as the momeut could 
supply : sometimes the expression was 
of course inelegant, but often happy ; 
always strong, apt, suitable “— im- 
pressive. 

It was the rule of Pythagoras, that 
seven years devoted to contemplation, 
and spent in silence, was a necessary 
preparative to the study of wisdom. 
Mr. Whitbread, as a senator, imposed 
on himself a more protracted and ri- 
gorous discipline. Mr. Whitbread sat 
fourteen years in parliament, a regu- 
lar and atteutive member, before be 
considered it becoming, or himself 
qualified, to hold the attention of the 
House of Commons. 

Indeed, it was not uvtil the ‘trial 
of Lord Melville, that he became 
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known to the public as a public man 
—and since that occasion, his public 
exertions have never beev interrupted. 

Whilst Pitt and Fox contended to- 
gether, 


“ Like fabled Gods, whose mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar,”’ 


Whitbread, though an anxious, was 
a silent observer; and the modesty 
which accompanies real merit, re- 
strained his great powers from the 
service of the country. It was not 
until the powers of Fox were in the 
wane that he consented to assume the 
character for which he subsequently 
proved himself so well qualified. 

The moral influence of his presence 
in that House must have been consid- 
erable on the actions of any ministry. 
The minister found himself at every 
movement in the hearing and under 
the eye of an intelligent, indefatiga- 
ble, ardent, investigating, honest 
statesman, ready and capable to detect 
and expose :— 


“ Had he but liv'd in spite of pow'r, 
A watchman on the lonely tower, 
His thrilling trump had roused the land, 
When fraud or danger was at hand : 
By it, as by the beacon-light, 
The Pilot should keep course aright. 
Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-fight is quench'd in smoke, 
The trumpet's silver sound is still, 
The Warder silent on the hill.” 
—— 
Hypostatical Union. 
uncorn, July 13, 1815. 

FENHE orthodox notion of the hy- 

postatical union may be stated 
as follows:—‘ Such an intimate con- 
nexion between the divine and human 
natures of Christ as to constitute him 
but one person.’ According to this 
notion Christ must consist of three 
things—a divine nature, a human na- 
ture, anda divine person : for he can- 
not be a human person without bein 
two persons. I remember, when | 
was young, being corrected by my 
minister of an error, in supposing that 
Christ is a human person. 

Orthodoxy (according to the right 
notion of the Aypostatical union) re- 
quires that when we k of Christ 
as God the Son, we should refer to 


’ bis divine nature, as Christ simply, to 


his human nature. This fine scheme 
explains and does away at once with 
all the difficulties against orthodoxy 
which arise from numerous passages 


of the scriptures taken in their ob. 
vious meaning. When Christ is said 
to k now all things, it is said to be by 
virtue of his divine nature ; when he 
is norant of certain things, it is in 
his human nature. In this cistinetion, 
however, it so happens that the per- 
son of Christ is lost sight of. 

This hypostatical union is one of the 
great mysteries of orthodoxy ; and it 
is certainly entitled to be so regarded, 
if mystery consist in want of congruit 
with common sense and reason. [t 
is a most curious assumption that ¢ 
human being can exist barely as ne 
ture, without person. Low is it that 
the human nature sometimes avails 
itself to an unlimited degree of its 
union with the divine nature—as in 
the infinite merits of the human na. | 
ture’s death, &c.—and sometimes is 
quite destitute of it—as in the igno- 
rance of the human nature of certain 
events > Does not possessing a hn- 
man body and soul constitute a hu- 
man person? Ifnot, what does? [f 
it does, on what grounds clo we deny 
Christ to have been a human person? 

But without endeavouring further 
to develope the mysteriousness of this 
doctrine, it is time to observe, that 
the hypostatical union is a thing utterly 
unknown to the sacred writers. The 
man Christ asserts, indeed, his union 
with God the Father, but never with 
God the Son. It is evident then that 
this doctrine must have been invented 
to meet a difficulty created solely by 
the establishment of reputed ortho- 
doxy. For if Christ were indeed 
truly God, it would be necessary is 
some way to account for his egnorance 
and his inferiority to the Father. 
This hypostatical union therefore is * 
legitimate portion—a necessary conse- 
quence—of what is called orthodoxy ; 
and had this orthodoxy been the doc- 
trine of the New Testament, the in- 
feriority of Christ to the Father—bis 
ignorance of certain events, for in- 
stance—would have been accounted 
for in some such manncr. How éx- 
traordinary is it that those who re 
garded Christ as God Supreme, should 
never have been struck with his 
avowed ignorance, his inferiority 
the Father repeatedly and directly 
asserted (John y.); should mever have 
taken any notice of it, never have at 
tempted to explain it ? But, it, 
be said, have they accounted in s8y 
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manner for the super-human know- 
ledge, &c. which they frequently as- 
cribe tohim? They have. See John 
viii. 26—29, and many other passages. 
This is quite natural ; nor would it 
have been less natural, when the ig- 
norance of our Saviour concerning 
any thing is most explicitly avowed, 
to account for such ignorance, 4f  in- 
deed they believed him to be God. 

For the above reasons, | consider 
the hypostatical union a baseless fig- 
ment, an anti-scriptural hypothesis, 
and a part of that monstrous anti- 
christian system which has been the 
growth of ages, and which it will re- 
quire ages to demolish. 





What is orthodoxy ? 

This is an inquiry not of mere cu- 
riosity, but on some accounts very ne- 
cessary to ascertain. When in oppos- 
ing what are reputed orthedox opin- 


-jons you state them with all the fair- 


ness and distinctness im your power, 
the first and sometimes the only reply 
you receive is, that you refute a phan- 
tom of your own imagination, that 
you attribute tothem sentiments which 
they do not hold, “the misrepresen- 
tations of ignorant ‘people,” a &e. 
It is indeed sometimes pretty Broadly 
hinted, that the carnal man knoweth 
not the things of the spirit of God, and 
this certainly precludes all further ex- 
planation. 

To me it appears advisable to state 
the reputed orthodox doctrines in the 
words of some indisputably orthodox 
divine, who wrote soon after the Re- 
formation, before the present disputes 
were much known, and without an 
immediate reference to them, such as 
Usher, Perkins, &c. 

What is the comprehensiveness of 
reputed orthodoxy ? In other words, 
What are those points of doctrine con- 
cerning which we must adopt an 
uniform belief in order to be received 


48 sound in the faith, as distinguished 


from those points concerning which it 
is allowed to entertain different, and 
even contrary opinions ? What isthe 
extent of that orthodox pale, within 
Which if a mau be not found, he is 
to be excluded or expelled from Chris- 
ian communion, to be viewed as a 
damnable heretic, incapable of being 
saved, placed, as by the Bishop of 

oudon, cum multis als, on a level 
with infidels, &c,? There is some 

tude allowed among the most 
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strictly orthodox. Baptists and Pe- 
dobaptists, Churchmen and Dissent- 
ers, being of the strictest sects of 
evangelical profession, will coalesce 
in the main, as being sound in funda- 
mentals. What is the extent of this 
latitude ? 


The Devil. 

In opposing the very generally pre- 
vailing notion of a devil, Mr. Grundy, 
of Manchester, in his Lectures, repre- 
sents the general belief as ascribing 
to him omniprescnce, omniscience, 
prescience, &c. ‘Though this .is not 
specifically stated.in any author with 
which I am acquainted, yet it ver- 
tainly follows by just consequence 
fromm what is constantly ascribed to 
the devil. Ue cannot tempt every 
man without being omnipresent, or 
something very like it. He cannot 
kuow the thoughts of mén to ani ‘un- 
limited degree without omniscience, or 
something very near it. He cannot 
prophecy without prescience. He can- 
not oppose the Almighty without in- 
dependent power ; and if he opposes 
him effectually, he must be Almighty 
too. Now according to the general 
representations of the reputed ortho- 
dox, sin, the works of the devil, are 
almost infinitely more prevalent than 
good. It is explicitly asserted by Dr. 
Watts, that the Devil destroyed in 
one hour the six days’ labour of the 
Almighty. It is to be observed that 
of late orthodox writers are become 
more wary than they used to be in 
using unqualified expressions on this 
as on other subjects; while in their 
discourses, in addressing the preju- 
dices of those who think like them- 
sclves, they are under little restraint, 
and speak often without reserve. I 
lately heard a sermon in this place, in 
which the preacher represented all 
men, except the converted few, as 
prisoners in the possession of the De- 
vil, successfally deceived and tempted 
by him, who holds them willing 
slaves, hiding their situation from 
their view, until a knowledge of it 
becomes unavailable to them, it being 
impossible for them to extricate them- 
selves from his power without a spe- 
cial act of Almighty interference. 


Sometimes the Almighty Saviour 


Christ does thus interfere, and draws 
ihe helpless captives out of jee pit in 
which there is no water. The whole 
of the sermon of the very respectable 
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preacher was devoted to represent 
the contest between the Devil and 


the Ahmighty Saviour, which should 
have the greatest number of poor 
mankind: and, horrid, horrid! the 
Devil succeeds. 
Yours, &e. 
VARIORUM, 
ee 
STR, 
PERFECTLY agree with your 
correspondent Pp. 420) in his 
remark onthe severity with which Be- 
reus(p. 238) had chosen to animadvert 
on the earliest publication of my much 
respected tutor, Dr. Enfield; aseverity 
which I think might well have been 
spared, if he had given himself the 
trouble to recollect that if, in his ju- 
veniile compositions, le may perhaps 
have adopted too much the style of an 
essay-writer (though they are certainly 
very beautiful essays, which no one 
can read without both delight and 
profit), such was not the strain of his 
later discourses from the pulpit. Of 
this he must have been aware if he is, 
as [ suppose, a constant reader of the 
Repository ; in the seventh volume of 
which, p. 203, &c., he has probably 
read some excellent extracts from the 
Sermon on the Progress of Religious 
Knowledge ; or if he had been led by 
the account of Dr. FE. in your eighth 
vol. p. 431, 2, to the perusal of his 
Posthumous Sermons, from the ad- 
mirable preface to which by Dr. Ai- 
kin that account was chiefly taken. 
He ought at least to have examined 
these Discourses, before he had re- 
turned to the charge on the mere au- 
thority of a garbled extract from Dr. 
Aikin's Preface, inserted in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Sueh “ more 
noble’ conduct would surely have be- 
come Berens, whose assumed signa- 
ture might have been expected to 
suggest to him the propriety of 
* searching whether these things were 
so.” He would then have found that 
Dr. Aikin does, indeed, and properly, 
represent his friend as “ a moral 
preacher, '’ but as one “ solicitous to 
deduce from religion a rule of life en- 
forced by its peculiar sanctions.” He 
would also have found that “ he care- 
fully drew up a series of discourses 
on the principal incidents and moral 
precepts of the gospel, in which he 
displayed both his talents as a com- 
mentator, and his skill in expanding 
into general lessons of conduct those 
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hints and particular observations 
which occur in the sacred Writings,”’ 
The whole of the third volume con- 
sists of a selection from the series 
above referred’ to ; it is, in short, an 
admirable system of practical Units- 
rianism. And if Bereus had set bim- 
self to read aud study it thoroughly, 
instead Of sitting down content with 
Mr. Chalmers's second-hand report of 
it, | persuade myself that he could 
not have done this, be he who he 
may, without becoming a more en- 
lightened Unitarian, and, what is of 
much greater consequence, a better 
man. 
V. F. 
~ a 
Tenterden, August 8, 1815. 

Sir, 
VBMAL wish of your correspondent 

Bereus [p. 429,] induced me im- 
mediately to take a slight view of Dr. 
Einfield’s 8 vols. of Sermons; and a 
slight view was perfectly sufficient to 
con‘ute the statement of Mr. Chal- 
mers. The fourth sermon of the first 
vol. isupon Matt. xiii 44. “The 
Christian Religion a valuable trea- 
sure.” He here most beautifully and 
impressively describes the Christian 
religion as “a rich treasure of truth, 
of wisdom and of cqusolation.” To 
this sermon, I first refer your read- 
ers, particularly to that part which 
applies to the hour of affliction, 
“ when Christianity directs to sources 
of comfort, more substantial and sil- 
tisfying than philosophy can boast. 
As also to “ the wounded spirit under 
2 consciousness of guilt, on whom the 
Christian doctrine of divine mere) 
sheds a ray of heavenly light over his 
gloomy prospects, and bids him be of 
good cheer for his sins may be forgiv- 
en him:” that the sincere penitent 
will ever find mercy. After this he 
adds the promise of the gospel cf a 
resurrection to eternal life, grounded 
on Christ's resurrection from the dead. 

In the second vol. we hove a set 
mou upon Christians being sons of 
God, from 1 John iii. 23; a sermon 
which is throughout also truly eval 
gelical or Christian. 

The Srd vol. consists entirely of 
evangelical subjects ; all the texts be- 
ing taken from the New T estameut: 
three sermons are upon Cbrists ast 
conversation with his apostles, before 
his crucifixion: the next upon ' 
Lord's supper; and the last up" 


a 








that short question, What think ye 
of Christ? Ifthe readers of Dr. En- 
field’s Sermons expect to meet in them 
with a complete system of Calvin- 
istic divinity, they will not find it : 
but if they look for truly evangelical 
discourses, i. e. practical and moral 
instructions, grounded upon truly 
gospel principles, and connected with 
gospel promises, they will not be 
disappointed. Bereus cannot surely 
have read them, or he woul! not have 
requested any of your correspondents 
to send you the above plain state- 


ment. Iam, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
VINDEX. 
| See 
Norwich, Ang. 15, 1815. 
SIR, 


FRXHERE are some remarks on the 

character of Dr. Enfield as a 
Christian fthinister, which appeared 
in the Repository for April and July, 
in reply to which [ beg your insertion 
of the following letter:—Your cor- 
respondent Bereus, after a quotation 
from a small volume of Sermons pub- 
lished by Dr. Entield, in 1709, regrets 
“the small proportion of what is ex- 
clusively Christian in this volume,” 
and infers that “the preacher was 
more sensible of the advantage than 
the necessity of revelation.” 1 con- 
sider this as a heavy charge against 
one of the most excellent men | ever 
kuew, and having enjoyed the advan- 
tage of Dr. Enfield's public ministra- 
tions and his private intercourse, I am 
happy in this opportunity of beariug 
my testimony to his zeal for scriptu- 
ral truth, and his unshaken convic- 
tion, to the last moment of his life, of 
the absolute necessity as well as ad- 
vantage of divine revelation. Bereus 
forms his.opinion from a small volume 
of Sermons, published at an early pe- 
riod of Dr. Enfield’s ministerial life, 
and probably given to the world before 
his religious creed was so firmly fixed 
as it was during the latter part of it ; I 
found my opinion on a regular attend - 
ance on his ministry, aud on that per- 
sonal intercourse with him which | 
shall always think it an honour and 
an advantage to have enjoyed. But 
if your correspondent thinks that Dr. 
Enfield viewed the progress of Uni- 
larianism with coldness or indifference, 
I Would refer him to a Sermon from 
Which there are some extracts in the 
Repos. for May, 1812, and I will defy 
‘1m to produce from the writings of 
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any author of that time, expressions 
glowing with such delight and ea- 
thusiasm at the increasing spread of 
rational sentiments of Christianity.* 
These I know were the genuine etfu- 
sions of his excellent heart. No man 
living had less of colduess and indit- 
ference about him. With regard to 
Mr. Chalners's opinion, | wonder 
that Bereus should quote it, since he 
very well knows that it is the fashion 
among the reputed orthodox to speak 
of the discourses of the Socinians as 
mere moral preaching. What is sard 
by Mr. C. of Dr. Entield, would 
equally have been applied to any other 
minister of the denomination. 

The remarks in answer to Bereus. 
in the Repos. for July, however true 
they may be in themselves, cannot 
he applied to the case of Dr. Enfield 
aud the congregation here with whom 
he was connected. If — means to 
say it was in the least degree proba- 
ble, that “ by preaching all he knew” 
our late excellent minister “ would 
have deprived himself of his situation 
aud support,” he asserts what is not 
correct, and what Lam certain, if Dr, 
Enfield were alive, he would be the 
very first to deny. My worthy an- 
cestor, Dr. John ‘Laylor, has recorded 
the following character of the congre- 
gation at Norwich iu the Dedication 
of his Paraphirase and Notes on the 
Romans. ‘“ You scorn to practise the 
unchristian methods of some, who to 
support a favourite sentiment, foment 
animosities and divisions, and discour- 
age men of probity and learning. You 
allow your ministers to read the Bible 
and speak what they find there.” So 
far from “ seeing no rational ground 
of support,” he says in another place, 
“It is my honour and pleasure, as 
wellas duty, to serve you in the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
your kind acceptance and due im- 
provement of my honest and well-in- 
tended Jabours is the greatest encour- 
agement I desire. Your affections and 
friendly regards are in fact the whole 
world tome.” Now Dr. Taylor was 
esteemed one of the greatest heretics 
of his time, and it was not very likely 
that the same society which had ac- 
cepted and eucouraged his labours, 
and had afterwards enjoyed those of 
Mr. Samuel Bourn, and Mr. George 
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* See also Mr. Turner’s Memoir of Dr. 
Enfield, in his Hist. of the Warrington Aca- 
emy. 
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Morgan should put the least shackle 
or restraint upon Dr. Enfield. What 
his opinion of the congregation at 
Norwich was, at the time of his ac- 
cepting their invitation, the following 
quotation will shew. 1! copy it from 
the original letter in his own hand- 
writing. It is addressed “ to the So- 
ciety of Protestant Dissenters, assem- 
bling in the New Chapel, Norwich,” 
and dated “ Warrington, May 2, 
17%." “Itis a circumstance which 
has great weight in determining my 
resolution, that you have long been 
distinguished for that liberality of spi- 
rit, which will allow your ministers 
full scope for the faithful execution 
of their office, without hazard of giv- 
ing offence.” The Jetter concludes 
thus: ‘“ Itis my sincere prayer, that 
the relation, which is commencing, 
may, under the blessing of heaven, 
be productive of our mutual satisfac- 
tion and benefit, in the most impor- 
tant concerns. | have no higher am- 
bition than to approve myself in the 
cause of religion and virtue.” Those 
who knew Dr. Enfield, will agree 
with me that these were not words 
of course. No minister ever discharg- 
ed the duties of his station with more 
unwearied assiduity ; none ever en- 
joyed in a higher degree the esteem 
and affection of his people. —I will not 
trespass farther on your readers’ time, 
but L hope enough has been said to 
vindicate his character from a direct 
charge brought against it, and the 
congregation of Unitarians here from 
an insinuation which they have not 


deserved. Iam, 
Yours respectfully, 
EDWARD TAYLOR. 
—<= 
St. Ardleon, July 14, 1815. 


Sir, 
T may gratify some of your read- 
ers to be informed that the apos- 
tolic doctrines of one God, the Father, 
and the man Christ Jesus, in opposi- 
tion to those fictions of the schools, a 
Tritvne God, and 2 God-man, were pub- 
licly professed at Reading more than 
a century and a half before their late 
revival in that place. This appears 
by a quotation in Grey’s Examination 
of Neal's fourth volume, (p. 59,) from 
** Simon Forde’s Sermon at the As- 
sizes at Reading, Feb. 28, 1659.” 
(Pp. 21, 22.) Besides the complaint of 
Socinianism, for which I refer to’ it, 
the whole passage is curious. Dr. 
Grey having described the preacher 
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as “a learned person who compiled 
too much with the times,” represents 
him as asserting in this Assize ser. 
mon, 

“That, in the little town of Read. 
ing, he was verily persuaded, if Au- 
gustin’s and Epiphanius's catalogues 
of heresies were lost, and all other 
modein and ancient records of that 
kind, yet it would be no hard matter 
to restore them, with considerable 
enlargements from that place. ‘That 
they have Anabaptism, Familism, So- 
crnianism, Pelagianism, Rantsng, and 
what not; and that the Devil was 
served in heterodox assemblies, as 
frequently as God in theirs : and that 
one of the most eminent church-liv- 
ings m that county was possessed by 
a blasphemer, and one in whose house 
he believed some there could testify, 
that the Devil was as vistbly familiar 
as any one of the family.” ~ 

At the date of this sermon, some 
opinions and practices were maintain- 
ed, as contrary to the design of Chris- 
tianity as to the operations of a sound 
mind. Yet many were now reviled 
for uttering words of truth and sober- 
ness. Thus Biddle was persecuted as 
a blasphemer, and rescued only by the 
justice or policy of Cromwell from the 
power of the Assembly of Divines, 
who, with misguided zeal, thirsted 
for his blood. ‘Those divines, all good 
Nonconformists are taught, from the 
nursery, to venerate as the harmless 
sufferers of 1662, and are thus prepared 
to read, as authentic history, the 
partial narratives of Neal and Calamy. 

R. B 
eee 
Natural Theology. No. VII. 
Of the Mechanical Arrangement of the 
Human Body.—The Trunk. 
HE trunk of the human body 
comprises the spine, the pelvis, 
and the thorax or chest. The spme 
or back-bone is that chain of bones 
which extends from the skull to the 
end of the Joins. It consists of twen- 
ty-four distinct bones named vertebre, 
from the word vertere to turn, because 
they perform the chief turnings and 
bendings of the body. They also 
form a tube or canal along the whole 
length of the spine for lodging and 
defending the spinal marrow, a! 
they support the whole weight of the 
trunk, head, and arms. 

The vertebrze are divided into those 
of the neck, back and loins, and the 
number of pieces corresponds with 

















the length of these divisions. The 
vertebree of the neck are seven in 
yumber; these are loose and free, 
and their motions are the widest and 
easiest of all the spine. The twelve 
helow these are the vertebra of the 
back, which are larger and stronger 
than the former, and they are so laid 
over one another, that, together with 
their connexion with the ribs, they 
form the steadiest part of the spine, 
ond have only a very limited motion. 
The vertebre of the loins are only 
five in number : these bear the whole 
weight of the body and perform the 
chief motions of the trunk, and on this 
account they are the largest and 
strongest of the vertebrae, and at the 
same time they have a wide and free 
wrangement of their processes. 

The form of each vertebra is cal- 
culated for producing the different 
uses of the spine, and it displays at 
once the astonishing design and exe- 
eution of the supreme architect. ‘The 
spine being inteuded asa support to 
the trunk, head and arms; for this 
purpose each vertebra is composed of 
amain part, called its body, which 
is athick, spongy and light bony sub- 
stance, convex before, concave at the 
back part, and almost horizontal upon 
its upper and under sides, when it is 
joined to similar bodies of the other 
vertebrae. All these bodies are con- 
nected together like the sections of a 
large cane, and constitute a bony pil- 
lar for sustaining the upper parts of 
the body: but, besides support, these 
parts require motion: hence, this 
pillar is furnished with all the means 
of producing it. For in the first place, 
we see it divided into many pieces ; 
having a perfectly elastic substance 
interposed between every two bodies, 
and which by easily yielding to what- 
ever side we bend, and by a powerful 
re-action, takes off pressure from the 
Uelicate nervous column, and thus 
preserves it from injury in the violent 
and sudden motions of the body. Dur. 
ing the day this elastic substance is 
continually yielding to the pressure, 
so that we are taller in the morning 
than at night, and shorter in old age 
than at manhood. 

The structure of the spine has ex- 
cited the notice of Dr. Paley, who 
calls the attention of his readers to the 
Yarious difficult and almost incousis- 
lent offices which were to be executed 
by the same instrument. ‘ [t wus,” 
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says he, “tobe firm, yet flexible ; 
now | know no chain made by human 
art which is both these ; for by firm- 
ness I mean not only strength, but 
stability: firm to support the erect 
position of the body ; flexible to allow 
of the bending of the trunk in all de- 
grees of curvature.” It was also to 
be a pipe for the spinal marrow, a 
substance not only of the first neces- 
sity to life, but of a nature so tender, 
and so impatient of injury, as that 
any unusual pressure upon it, or any 
obstruction of its course, is followed 
by paralysis or death. 

The spine was not culy to furnish 
the main trunk for the passage of the 
medullary substance from the brain, 
but to give out the nerves, which dis- 
tribute this supply to every part ofthe 
body: it was likewise to aiford a ful- 
crum for the insertion of the muscles 
which are spread over the trunk of 
thebody. !.eta workman endeavour 
to comprise all these purposes in one 
piece of mechanism, and he will un- 
derstand the wisdom which hes been 
employed in the animal frame. 1. 
With respect to the firmuess, yet 
flexibility of the spine ; it is composed 
of a number of bones joined to one 
another by broad bases. ‘The breadth 
of these bases, and the closcucss of 
the junction, give its stability; the 
number of the joints its flexibility. 
This flexibility is by the union of the 
bones least in the back, greater in the 
loins, and greatest of all in the neck. 
2. To afford a passage for the medul- 
lary substance, each of the hones is 
bored through the middle, in such a 
manner as that when put together 
the hole in one bone falls into a line, 
and corresponds with the holes in the 
two bones contiguous to it ; thus the 
perforated pieces, when joined, form 
a close uninterrupted channel, while 
the spine is upright. When the body 
is bent, the vertebra, by means of 
their projections, and of the articu- 
lations which these form with one 
another at their extremities are so 
locked in as to maintain, in the broad 
surfaces of the bones, the relative posi- 
tion nearly unaltered, and to bear the 
load and pressure, produced by flex- 
ion upon the cartilages, which admit 
of all the motion necessary, without 
any chasm being produced by a se- 
paration of the parts: for when we 
bend ovr backs considerably, the mo- 
tion of each vertebra is very small, 
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tions, its ligaments, and i's perfora- 
hons, from which the body denves 
ivantages Ww ith regard to action, 
strength, »mc a secure communication 
with the brain. 

The structure of the spine is dif- 
ferent in different animals. In the 
serpent tribe it is considerably vaned ; 
but with a strict reference to the con- 
veniency of the animal. For, whereas 
in quadrupeds the number of vertebra 
is from thirty to forty, im the serpent 
it is nearly a hundre d and fifty: in 
men and quadrupeds the surfaces of the 
bones are flat, and these are bound 
tight by sinews: in the serpent the 
hones play w ithin one another hkea 
ball and socket; so that they havea 
free motion upon one another inevery 
Girection: thus in men and qua- 
drupeds firmness is more consulted ; 
mm serpents pliancy ; but pliancy is nat 
obtained at the expense of safety. 
“ The back-boue of a serpent for co- 
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berence and flexibility is one of the 
Mos CUMOUS PIeces of animal mechap- 
sta with which we are acquainted. 
The cham of a w atch whach PASSES 
between the spring-barrel and fusee. 
and which aims at the same properties, 
is but a bunghng mece of workman. 
ship mm comparison with that of which 
we are speaking.” Sce Paley's Nat. 
Theol. : 

The first vertebra of the neck i 
named the atdas, from the circumstance 
of the globe of the head being placed 
upon it. Its processes are scarreh 
distinguishable ; it has no body and 
ma fact simply a ring wl rough which 
the spinal marsow passes from the 
great hole of the scul! mto the rest of 
the tube formed for its recephion, 

No mechanism was ever contrived 
more evidentiy artificial than that seen 
m the vertebra of the human neck. 
Two things were wanted: the head 
was to have the power of bending for 
ward and backward; and at the same 
time of turning itself round upon the 
body to a certam point. bor this, 
two contrivances are employed. |}. 
Che head rests upon the uppermost of 
the vertebra, and is united to it bya 
hinge-joint, upon which it plays freely 
backward and forward. @. For the 
rotatory motion, there 1s mechanism 
resembling a tenon and mortice, not 
between the head and the uppermost 
bone in the neck, but between that 
bene and the bone next underneath 
it. This second bone has a projection 
hke a tooth, which entering a socket 
in the bone above it, forms a pivot, 
upon which that upper bone, together 
with the head which it supports, turns 
freely in a circle, as far as the muscles 
will permit. Thus, when we nod, we 
make use of the hinge-joint, when we 
turn the head we use the tenon and 
mortice. The same contrivance 5 
employed in mounting a telescope. 
For the vertical motion, there is abinge 
upon which the telescope plays: for 
the horizontal motion an axis upoR 
which the telescope and the binge 
turn round : “ and this,” says Dr. Paley, 
“ is exactly the mechanism which 's 
applied to the motion of the head, net 
will any one here doubt of the exist 
ence of counsel and design, except !t 
be by that debility of miud which can 
trust to its own reasonings in nothing. 

The pelvis extended to give a steady 
bearing to the trunk and to connect 
it with the lower extremities, & 4 o> 











cle of large and firm bones, standing 
ss an arch betwixt the lower extrem 

ties and the trank : its arch is wre 
and stroug, $O aS to give a firm hear 

ing to the body, its m lividual bones 
arc jarge. SO 3s to mive a deep and sure 
socket for the implantation of the thigh 

bone } 
bearing the trank above, and rolling 
upon the thigh bones: and so trals 
is it the centre of all the great motions 
of the body, that when we beheve the 
motion to be in the highe r parts of the 
spine, it is in truth either the last wert: 


its motions are free and large, 


~ 


bra of the loins bending upon the top of 


the pelvis, or the pelvis itself rolhag 
upon the heads of the thigh bones. 
The pelvis takes its name from its 
partly resembling a basin ia its form 
it is constracted im the adult, of fo 
laree bones: of the as sacrum behind ; 
the assa rmnominata on each suk ana 
before: and the os coccygis below 


The os secrum or hinder bone 1s the 
base, on which the sme, and 
course the whole trunk rests: it ts « 


an irregular triangular shape, and so 
formed as to guard the nerves process 
ing frem the end of the spinal marr 
Withm this bone, there ts a triangular 
cavity, which is a continuation of the 
canal of the spine, and here the spine! 
marrow ends, and branching mit 
great many thread-like nerves has th 
form of a horse's tail. 
go out by five great holes, whr hare 
on the forepart of the bone to be cis 
tnbuted to different parts. The os 
continuation of, or rather 
an appendage to, the sacrum; though 
called a single bone, it consists of four 
bones, in middie age, each hone lx 
comme smaller as it descends, till the 
last ends almost in a point, and by 
bending inwards serves to contract th 
lower opening of the pelvis s 
support eficctually the viscera within. 
two bones, the sacrum and 
CoccvEIs are a continuation of tly 
spine, and perform part of its motions, 
supporting, like it, the weight of thx 
y, lodging the spinal marrow, aud 
transmitting some of its nerves; hence 


These nerycs 


CCC gis iS 2 


as iv 


certaim authors call them part of the 
spime, but others desembe them 
#s connected with the pelvis. The 


sides and forepart ef this basin are 
Composed of two bones, correspond 
img with each other in size and figure, 

from their irregular shape they 
ere called ossa imnominata, or name- 


tess bones. In children, each of these 
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yo pe . ab %< 7 p ) , 

hones nsists of three sep rate MECEs, 
‘th otter the ossification is more 
'y onted as to make 


perfect, are so firn 


one bone o7 ly. thes are, however, 
> «> 7 7 . = ‘ ~ J 
oN, ioe s ‘ TSTS ci ~ al three che. 
wt or < maces, viz: 1. The 
cm 2/PMIN «4 ‘ ; amred . w hac h 1s the 
\ . ~— ; 
highest constitutes the upper side 
re . < ’ me stor eter 5 nica) 
ie xX ' ~* Teosterror ecgegd 
firmiy end tmmoveab'y articulated to 
he OS SAL , ‘ cs Ts hiam, 
~~ ; , : } . } , 
Vi 4 oT .? a “SICH i perp r Cnr. 
under ihum, and is the lowest 


pont of the pelvis on which we sit. 
S. The as pubis is the last and smallest 
pece of the three, forming the fore-part 
of the pelvis, and completing its brim. 
tech os moominatam has a cap-like 
hollow for the head of the shich-bone 
AO MOVE 11. ' 

Uhe pelvis ts intended for many imm- 
mortant parpases in the human frame 
first, itis the base for snpporting the 
superior part of the bode next, it is 
so constructed, as to mto ws 
sockets, ond to roll apon the heads of 
the thigh-bonmes, by which means it 
connects the lower extremities with 
the upper parts of the frame, without 
precluding motion; and lastly, by 
forming a kind of basin at the lower 
end of the trank of the body, it assists 
the viscera; while its 
outside surfaces, its ridges antl pro 

ung } Many con 

the omgin and in- 

rerous muscles which 
of rt, with the ad- 

, sonre of the motions 


recenve 


mm SUSLAMIING 


ints eerie as SO 
VERRM AT places f &r 
sertion of nia 
verform by mean: 
Pet 


vantae of & leve 
of the trunk and many of those of the 
lower limbs. : 

The thorax or chest, is that large 


the 
lower en breast bone before, 
but extending farther cowawarnds at 
the back, and taclading all that spece 
which hes between the opposite ribs, 
itis intended by an All.wise Maker, to 
ifford a secure and commodious resi- 
dence for the as, Ac. and is 
formed behind, by the twelve dorsal 
vertebree of the sine; on the sides by 
the ribs and bv the breast-bone before. 
Che ribs, which ore generally twelve 
in number, form the sides of the chest, 
covering ind defending the heart and 
lunes: the y assist iso mm breathing, 
being jotued to the spine by regular 
hinges which allow of short motions, 
and to the breast-bone by carti 
which yield to the motion of the n 
and return again from their elastic 


cavity reachin trom the neck to 
a f the 
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nature when the muscles cease to act. 
Seven of these are called true riLs, 
having their cartilages separately m- 
serted into the breast-bone; the other 
five, whose cartilages do not reach that 
bone, but ruti into each other, and are 
united by a common cartilage, are 
named filse rihs. 

The sternum or breast-bone ts com- 
monly compesed three bones, 
joined together by cartilages: it has 
the ends of the ribs and collar bones 
articulated with it, by which the ca- 
vity of the chest is completed, as far 
as the bones are concerned. This 
bone, the ribs, and indeed all the chest 
stand so much exposed, that did we 
not guard them with our hands frac- 
tures would be frequent; but from 
serious injuries in these parts frequently 
the most alarming consequences ensue. 

‘The reciprocal enlargemeut and con- 
traction of the chest to allow for the 
play of the lungs, depends upon a sim- 
ple yet: beautiful mechanical contriv- 
ance, Which is thus explaimed :—The 
ribs are articulated to the back-bone, 
or rather to its side projections, ob- 
liquely, that is, they bend or slope 
from the place of articulation down- 
wards, butthe base upon which they 
rest at this end being fixed, the conse- 
quence of the obliquity, or the inclina- 
tion downwards, is, that when they 
come to move, whatever pulls the ribs 
upwards, necessarily at the same time, 
draws them out; and that while the 
ribs are brought to a right angle with 
the spine belund, the sternum is thrust 
forward. “ The simple action, there- 
fore, of the elevating muscles does the 
business; whereas, if the rils had been 
articulated with the bodies of the ver- 
tebrae at right angles, the cavity of the 
thorax could never have been further 
enlarged by a change of their position. 
lf each rib had been a rigid bone arti- 
culated at both ends to fixed bases, 
the whole chest would have been im- 
moveable.’ It has been shewn by 
Dr. Keil, that the breast-bone in an 
eesy spiration is thrust out one-tenth 
of an inch, and he calculates that this, 
in addition to what is gained to the 
space within the chest by the flatten- 
mg of the diaphragm, leaves room for 
forty-two cubical inches of air to enter 
at every drawing in of the breath. 
When there is a necessity for a deeper 
and more laborious iuspiration, the 
capacity of the chest may be so in- 
creased by the effort, as that the lungs 
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of 


Pope's Imitations.—Protestant Association, 





may be distended with from seventy to 
one hundred cubical inches of air, ‘The 
thorax forms a kind of bellows, such 
as never has been, and such as probably 
never will be, made by any artificey, 
—=a 
Sir, Auy. 8, 1815, 
HAVE a first volume of Wake. 
fielk's Pope, in which at p. 336, » 
former possessor has left the following 
remarks: 

“ ‘The Honourable Thomas Erskine 
being taken ill suddenly, when dining 
at Lady CharlottePayne’s, waseutreated 
by her ladyship to retire into the next 
room to lie down on a sopha. Ina 
few minules, however, Mr. Erskine 
returned, apparently recovered, with 
the following lines which he had writ- 
ten extempore with his pencil, 
Though ill, my dear madam, I cannot com- 

plain ; 
Ile never knew pleasure, who never knew 
PAYNE. 

“Qu. Whether the wit did not take 
the idea from the third verse im this 
song, Which its here aseribed to Mr. 
Pope.” 

‘The song is one of two pieces pub 
lished and ascribed to Pope in the 
Annual Register, Vol. 12. The third 
stanza is as follows :-— 

Alas! by some degree of woe, 

We ev'ry bliss must gain: 

That heart can ne'er a transport know, 

That never felt a pain. 

Charron in his third book of Wisdom 
feh. 22.) had long before described it 
as the purpose of Nature, to render 
grief subservient to ease and pleasure 
il semble que Nature nous ait preté la 
doulenr, pour Uhonneur et service de la 
volupté et de Lindolence. 

Pope had probably read Charron, 
from whom he appears to have trans: 


pated that line in his £ssay : 

The proper stady of mankind is Man, 
forthe first paragraph of the first book 
De la Sagesse, closes with this remark, 
le vrai étude de Uhomme cest Uhomme- 
l am not aware that this close resem- 
blance has been noticed by avy who 
have employed themselves to tract 
Pope through his uumerous imita- 
tious. ve 

OTIOSUS. 
——— 
Sir, Bromley, Ang. 8; 1819. 
A N observation by Mr, Fox, ™™ 
extract from one of his s 


















which you have given (p. 412. c. 1), 
brought to my recollection a scene 
which | witnessed on gratifying my 
curiosity, one evening, by attending a 
meeting of the Protestant Association, 
at Coach-maker's Hall, Noble Street. 
it must have been about the date of 
1779. 

The Hall was crowded, and Lord 
George Gordon in the chair. One of 
the company rose and stated, that there 
were many persons desirous of signing 
the petition against the toleration of 
Papists, who were unable to write 
their names. He therefore proposed 
that such should be invited to make 
their marks. ‘This proposal was car- 
ried by acclamatiou, not without the 
expression of high approbation by the 
the chairman, whose ardent, or rather 
inflammatory declamations, and the 
unqualified applause which followed 
them, prepared me to behold, with 
less surprise, those scenes of depreda- 
tion which, a few months after, dis- 
graced the name of Protestant. 

I remain, Sir, yours, 
J.T. RUTT. 
Si Cheynell’ R 
Some Account o ell’s “ Rise, 
dove of Socinian- 
usme.”” 
(Concluded from p. 365.) 

FTER the curious Canon framed 

by Laud (p. 365), the reader may 
be surprised that he should have been 
taxed with “ Socinianisme:” but he 
was an Arminian, and Armitianism 
in the judgment of the Assembly of 
Divines was a compound of all heresy. 
A puritan writer once attempted to 
shew that it was a direct breach of all 
the Ten Commandments.* 

“ It is well known,” says Cheynell, 
ch. iv. “ that the Archbishop did 
highly favour and frequently employ 
men shrewdly suspected: for Socinian- 
sme. Master Chillingworth, to speak 





* “ Arminians make a wh of —_ 
power, and so are guilty of idolatry. 
second command is broke by bowing 
down to this idol. The third is broke by 
speaking of ineffectual grace, for to do this 
ts to take God’s name in vain.—Arminians 
break the seventh by committing adultery 
with this idol, the work of their own hands. 


And they break the tenth by coveting “*°Y 


ty ert interest in God — 
vurist.”” Hussey’s Glory of Christ, p. 5 
“quoted in Robinson's Claude, i, 125. ' 
VOL. x Ss 
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modestly, hath been too patient, beiug 
so deeply charged by Knot for his in- 
clining towards some Socinian tenets : 
no man, in St. Jerome's opinion, ought 
to be patient in such a case, and sure 
no innocent man would be patient.— 
The reformed churches abroad wonder 
that we could find no better a champion 
amongst all our worthies; they who 
travailed hither dut of forrain parts 
blessed themselves when they saw so 
much froath and grouuds, so much 

Arminianisme and vanity in Master 

Chillingworth’s admired peece: what 

doth it advantage the Protestant cause, 

if the Pope be deposed from his infalli- 

ble chair, and Reason enthroned that 

Socimanisme may be advanced.” 

De. Potter is involved in the same 
indictment with Chillingworth. «That 
these two great champions,” (pleads 
our attorney-general of Calvinism) 
** doe vent Arminian principles, is ma- 
nifest to any man that hath but peeped 
into their books; now that Arminian- 
isme is a fair step to Socinianisme, hath 
been su‘ticientl y proved by Bodecherus, 
(though he hath been derided, he hath 
not been answered,) Peltius, Vedelius 
and others, so that I need say no more 
in that point.” 

Cheynell takes up the complaint of 
the church of Scotland against Laud, 
for protecting Weaerburn, “ when he 
fled from Scotland, for fear of church 
censures, because this Wederburn had 
poysoned the young students in divi- 
nity with Arminianisme in the New 
College at St. Andrews.’ In Ireland 
too, Laud was spreading the Arminian 
poison: “ Besides, his Grace had two 
Scouts in [reland, the Bishop of Derry 
and Dr. Chappell: Behold three king- 
doms infected at once with this deadly 
disease by the pestilent subtilty of one 
archbishop.” 

A near approach to Socinianisme 
was made, according to Cheynell, by 
reprinting Acontius (Stratagemata 
Satane) at Oxford. “ They might as 
well have printed Bonfinius;—they 
were both sueaking Socinians; they 
followed Socinus just as Nicodemus 
followed Christ, by stealth and in the 
dark.” ‘The proof of their Socinian- 


-isme is, that they say, dangerous men ' 


“ that nothing is fundameytally neces- 
to salvation, but only’ faith or 
obedience to the commands of Christ, 
for they make faith and obedience all 
one.” . 
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« Some later authours” fall under 
the lash; as Dr. Francis White, who 
was “ countenanced by the Arch- 
bishop to write against the sabbath,” 
and who in an Epistle Dedicatory to 
his grace, “ saith that we are behold- 
ing to the testimony of the Bishops, 
for the weightiest matters in religion, 
and amongst the rest,” (which ts true 
enough!) “ for the eternall Deity of 
the blessed Saviour; and the author 
of © that little pamphlet about 
Schisme,” the ever-memorable Mr. 
John Hales, of whom Cheynell. says 
that he was “ credibly informed that 
when he was asked by a great person 
‘in this kingdome, what he thought of 
the Socinians, he answered, If you 
could secure my life, [ would tell you 
what | think.’ 

Cheynell next turns to Laud’s own 
book, the Relation of a Conference 
with Fisher, the Jesuit, first printed 
in 1624 and reprinted 1639, and pre- 
tends to trace by the alterations jn the 
second edition “ how much his grace 
had altered his religion in those fifteen 
yeares.” “ These,” he says, “ I call 
very suspicious passages, you must not 
expect demonstrations in this point, 
for | know the Archbishop was too 
wise to speak plain, though some of 
these passages are plain enough. And 
| must professe that | doe not believe 
the Archbishop ever intended to bring 
in all points of Arminianisme, Socini- 
anisme er Popery, but to pick out 
such points as might stand with the 
great designe; he was to humour all 
these three factions, that all three 
might join him to suppress Calvinisme 
and then admire him as the Apostolike 
Patriarch, Pope of ‘this other world of 
Britain.” 

‘True, the Archbishop calls Socini- 
anisme “ an horrid monster of all 
heresies,” but this does not satisfy 
Cheynell, for he suffered Socinians to 
live. A rebuke worthy of attention 
was passed upon these heretics by our 
herce polemic: “ It is observable, that 
our Eeghsh Arminians and Socinians 
are nothing so true to their oWn prin- 
ciples, as the ringleaders of these fac- 
thonsare beyond the seas.” 

Having done with Laud, Cheynell 
proceeds: ‘ This may suffice for a 
taste of the Archbishop's divinity: nor 
the young students could not but take 
notice of such passages, and therefore 
whet their wits to maintain those opin- 
rons which his Grace countenanced, 
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There was a great scholar who asked 
one of the Canterburian faction, what 
he thought of the Primate of Lreland’s 
treatise concerning Christ's {nearna- 
tion, in which he demonstrates that 
the word was made flesh and that 
therefore Christ is God and Man: the 
Canterburian answered that, indeed 
there was as much produced upon 
that argument as could be said upon 
it, but under correction, saith he, ‘1 
conceive the Primate hath not cleared 
thepoint which he undertook to prove.’ 
‘The mea of this strain when they were 
at their height, begen to vary their 
expressions, the» called Christ their 
great Master, or our Lord and Mas- 
ter, at the highest, so that you could 
scarce tell by their prayers whether 
they did respect Christ or their patrone 
most, for the Chaplaines styled their 
Patrone their very good Lord and 
Master. Dr. Taylour in his Epistle 
Dedicatory to the Archbishop before 
the sermon on the Gunpowder T'rea- 
son, seems to affect that expression of 
calling Christ our great Master: the 
Socimians will bear them company in 
such generall expressions, and some 
have thought of composing such a 
Liturgy as might give no offence to 
Arminians or Socinians: that. would 
be an inoffensive Liturgy indeed, and 
they may doe well to enlarge their 
charity, and make their Liturgy inof- 
fensive to the Turkes and Jewsas well 
as the Socinians; for-any Liturgy 
which will please one that is a thorow 
Socinian, will please Turkes and Jews 
also, if it be but warily composed, 
and they will keep themselves in such 
generall expressions as some doe too 
much affect.” 1 

This|is an amusing passage. Pro- 
fessor, Marsh appears not to be or 
ginal in his objections to “generalized 

Shristianity.” 

In the conclusion of this chapter, 
Cheynell returns to Mr. Webberly : 
“But of all that T have met with, 
none comes neer Mr. Webberly, * 
Batchelour of Divinity and Fellow of 
Lincoln Colledge, who hath trans 
lated a Socinian Book into English, 
for the benefit of this nation, and pre 
pared it for the press. Now they think 
they may own the business, they 
appeare in their proper colours 4% 


blaspheme Christ in plain language- 
But some of Socinianisme 


strike directly at the superstition 
Rowe so highly extolled in our daye 














and at the pompe of the clergy which 
must be maintained by the sword (for 
what care they though England 
swimme in blood, so they swimme in 
wealth and pleasure?) therefore Mr. 
Webberly tells us very honestly, that 
Socinianisme was to be corrected and 
chastised with respect to the nature of 
our climate.” 

To the real honour of Secinianisme, 
but to its disgrace in the eyes of this 
furious ecclesiastic, one of its tenets 
was the unlawfulness of war, and he 
rallies Mr. Webberly upon this point, 
insinuating that he “* may be so far 
irrationall as to be of the Councel of 
Warre, which no strict Socinian would 
allow.” 

Wood (Hist. et Autiqu. Univ. Oxon. 
Li. p. 405 & Ath. & Fast. ii. 901) 
gives the following account of this gen- 
tleman: “ John Webberley, admitted 
of Lincoln College, 1640, was the son 
of Thomas Webberley, of East Kirbey, 
in Lincolnshire; was now esteemed by 
all a high-flown Socinian, and after- 
wards a desperate zealot for the King’s 
Cause, in the time of the grand rebel- 
lion. He had translated into English 
several Socinian books, some of which 
he had published without his name 
set to them, and others which were 
laying by him were taken out of his 
study by the Parliamentarian Visitors, 
an. 1648, in which year he suffered 
auch for his loyalty, by imprisonment 
first and afterwards by expulsion.” 

Chap. v. “ shewes that the famous 
Atheists (Anabaptists and Sectaries) 
so much complained of, have been 
raised or encouraged by the doctrines 
and practises of the Arminian, Soci- 
nian and Popish party.” 

A curious cause of Atheism is here 
stated: «The Socinians doe deny 
Christ to be God, to the glory of God 
the Father, as they use to say, and I 
beleeve God the Father hath taken it 
SO unkindly at their hands, that he 
hath given them over to that cursed 
atheisme which reigns in the heart of 
every man by nature.” 

There is next an attempt at argu- 
nent—take a specimen : “. The scrip- 
tures doe clearly shew that God the 

er is no more God than Jesus 
Christ; but say the Socinians, Jesus 
Christ is not God. Who sees not 
what conclusion will follow? ergo, if 
ae true, there would be uo God 
The Anabaptists are nay brought 
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upon the stage: * From whence did 
they suck their poison, but from the 
Arminians, Socinians and Papists> 
From the Arminians they received 
their doctrine about the fall and 
free-will of man; are they not pure 
Arminians in that great point of 
predestination? ‘They oppose the re- 
formed churches in their doctrine 
about originall sin: the Socinians have 
taught them to deny that infants are 
conceived and born in sin, and this is 
the true reason why they deny Bap- 
tisme to infants.” 

‘Their being of his own political party 
does not inclineCheynell to any modera- 
tion towards the poor Anabaptists : 
“ But | beleeve the reason why the Ana- 
baptists arecomplained ofat this time, is 
because they are disobedient to magis- 
trates, for it is commonly said that 
they have lately taken up armes in 
rebellion againt the King. [ must con- 
fess | have wondered often when I 
have heard of this dayly complaint, 
because | Know that an Anabaptist 
doth not think it lawful to be a cutler, 
he thinks no sword ought to be made, 
because he conceives it unlawfull to 
use a sword. It is well known that 
the Anabaptists goe to sea without 
any ordnance in their ships, that they 
travaile without any sword by their 
side: But if there be any fighting 
Anabaptist in these dayes, | suppose 
the English Socinians have taught the 
English Anabaptists to deny those 
principles in practice which they 
maintain in dispute.” 

The duty of mercy in the adminis- 
tration of penal justice is another of 
the well-known damnable heresies of 
the Auabaptists: they deserved hang- 
ing because they doubted of the law- 
fulness (iu a Christian point of view) 
of hanging men for common offences 
What a wretched, contemptible set o 
men, who would have superseded or 
narrowed the range of capital punish- 
ments! “ The Arminians and Soci- 
nians,” says Cheynell, who had the 
heart of an executioner, ‘* make a 
King of clouts, and pat a wooden or 
painted sword into bis hand to affright 
children, for they say that he must 
not draw blood, no, notin a legall way, 
for capitall offences.” 

The connexion between Anabaptisme 
and Socinianisme, which is not the 
most fanciful of Cheynell’s notions, is 
thus made out: “ We must distinguish 
between the first tumults of Anabap- 
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tistical] men and deliberate Anabap- 
tisme. The first tumults were raised 
above an hundred years siuce by illi- 
terate dreamers, such as Nicholas 
Storke, Thomas Muncer, Phifer Rin- 
gus, and the rest; yet Muncer at that 
time laid a fairefoundation for Servetus, 
Socinus and the rest to build upon ; 
for he denyed the satisfaction of Christ ; 
and what doctrine is fundamental), if 
the satisfaction of Christ be not? The 
Socinians make it their grand designe 
to persuade men that Jesus Christ 
hath not truly and properly satisfied 
for our siunes. ‘The heresy of the 
Anabaptists was not backed with any 
strength of argument, nor methodi- 
cally digested, till Servetus and So- 
cinus set to work. I must then look 
upon Servetus and Socinus as the 
maine pillars of deliberate and refined 
Anabaptisme.” 

Amongst the charges against the 
Anabaptsts, are their doctrine of the 
liberty of prophesying, and their 
tubbe-preachers: the Socinians had 
not such preachers, but they had the 
doctrine which authorizes the use of 
tubbes in any way that interferes not 
with the peace of society or the rights 
of individuals. 

Cheynell is no friend to Liturgies, 
though he states a fact with regard 
to them which might have been ex- 
pected to conciliate a mind like his: 
“ Be pleased to observe that Liturgies 
were first composed to expell Socini- 
unisme.” 

One reflection shall conclude this 
lengthy article: How are the intoler- 
ance and fury of divines, from Chey- 
nell upwards and downwards, with 
regard to “ Socinianism,” to be ac- 
counted for! Is not this the sole rea- 
son, that this ism, more than any other, 
has tended to put down the priest and 
to set up man! As far as modern Uni- 
tarianism has the same tendency it 
will experience the same treatment: 
accommodate it to the idle forms and 
fopperies of hierarchies, and you take 
away its worst features in the eyes of 
churchmen, but it behoves you to take 
care that you do not in the same de- 
gree y its resemblance to the 
Christianity of the New Testament, 
and rob it of the sanction and influ- 
ence which it has hitherto derived from 
its reasonableness, simplicity and man- 
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Higham Hill, Aug. 9th, 1815 
OIR, 
ELNG disengaged a few Sundays 

ago, I had an opportunity of 
hearing a very good and useful! sermon 
delivered by an orthodox dissenting 
minister. | did not indeed agree with 
the preacher in every point, and my 
ear wis particularly struck with words 
to the following etlect ; that there are 
two descriptions of men who are hos. 
tile to Christianity, they who reject 
revelation altogether and they who 
will admit nothisg as an article of 
revelation which they do not under- 
stand, who rush upon a mystery without 
any reverence for its awful retirement. 
As Lhave never been accustomed to 
feel much reverence for the retirement 
of a mystery, | found myself compelled 
to take my station in this latter class, 
and there I was led into a train of re- 
flections which | have since committed 
to paper, and which are now at your 
service. 

My first reflection, if such I may call 
it, was a feeling of astonishment that 
Christian divines should be so fond of 
contending for mysteries in religion, 
after having read the fifth verse of the 
seventcenth chapter of the book of, 
Revelation. “ And on_ her fore- 
head was a name written, Mystery, 
Babylon the great, the mother of har- 
lots and abominations of the earth." 
But my astonishment subsided a little 
when I recollected that theologians, 
as by a species of infatuation, have 
not unfrequently sealed the condem- 
nation of their favourite doctrines, by 
the very terms in which they have ex- 

them. 

I was next led to ask myself what is 
meant by the term mystery, as it has 
been generally applied to the doctrines 
of revelation. is tt simply a truth which 
surpasses the comprehension of the 
human mind, as the self-existence of 
the Deity, or is it a proposition which 
contradicts the most certain concli- 
sions of the understanding, as the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation ? Or, is it@ 
term which they who employ it do 
not wish to have accurately defined, 
and which as implying what 
is incomprehensible, may denote either 
what is above reason or what is cor 


trary to it? Is it one of those ambr- 
guons sounds which controversialists 
not tly make use ofas though 


to perplex the subject of inquiry #4 
by which they not only attempt to de- 

















ceive others, but often inypose upon 
themselves? Certain it is that mystery 
is a word of very convenient applica- 
tion, and which theologians can em- 
ploy or not, according as they wish 
to defend or refute a particular article 
of belief. Thus the Protestant tells 
the Catholic that his doctrine of tran- 
substantiation involves absurdity and 
contradiction; but when the same 
charge is brought against certain 
dogmas in his own creed, he finds in 
them nothing absurd or coutradictory, 
hut sees only certain sublime mysteries, 


into which, as they are not to be com-, 


prehended, it is impious to pry. ‘Thus 
mystery, it seems, is a term which is 
conceived to afford a retreat from the 
persecution of argument, and is eim- 
ployed to soften that which ought to 
go by « different name into something 
which, with the appearance of false- 
hood, possesses the reality of truth. 
But are we not obliged in many 
cases to admit what is mysterious ? 
When I am informed what is meant 
by mysterious in this question, I shall 
immediately be ableto give an answer 
to it. If by mysterious is intended 
simply that which our understanding 
cannot grasp, I reply that we are often 
compelled to admit what is mysterious; 
for instance that the great First Cause 
is self-existent ; but if by mysterious is 
meant what is self-destructive and con- 
tradictory, as that a being who is in- 
finitely benevolent should act the part 
of a cruel, arbitrary tyrant, we are not 
and we cannot be compelled to admit 
it. When therefore any proposition 
is set before us which seems to come 
under the general denomination of 
incomprehensible, we should carefully 
distinguish between that which sur- 
passes our reason and that which con- 
tradicts it. Great care should also be 
taken lest we receive what is self-con- 
tradictory, while misled by the vague 
and ambiguous use of lanj‘nage. Were 
these simple rules attended to, I con- 
ceive we should soon hear no more of 
what have usually been termed myste- 
ries in religion. 
_ _Butis it not an evidence of becom- 
ing diffidence and humility in fallible 
man to receive on the authority of 
revelation a truth by which the ordi- 
“ary conclusious of the human mind 
are set at nought and confounded? If 
the authority of revelation were clearly 
made out on the one side, and on the 
other a proposition were laid down to 
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be admitted on this authority which 
should involve a contradiction, this 
would be a very perplexing case in- 
deed; but until God can contradict 
himself this is a perplexity to which 
we can never be reduced. We may 
indeed be called, on the authority of 
revelation, to admit truths which sur- 
pass the apprehension of our limited 
faculties; and that this is perfectly 
reasonable may be shewn by such a 
case as the following. A child shall 
be informed by his father that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. Conceiving his fa- 
ther to be wiser than himself, and 
that he has no intention to déctive 
him, he will naturally give credit to 
this proposition, though he cannot 
comprehend the evidence on which 
it rests, and has no reason but autho- 
rity for believing such to be the fact. 
But let the child be told that there is 
no angle, or only one angle ina figure 
which is aftirmed to have three angles, 
and he would be no very promising 
child if he did not immediately per- 
ceive that there must be some error 
or equivocation in the use of the terms 
in which the proposition is conveved. 
There is an important and obvious 
difference between not seeing how a 
thing can be and why it cannot be. 
I do not see how God should have 
existed from eternity, but I seem com- 
pelled to admit this, that I may not be 
obliged to admit what is more inex. 
plicable. But I do see why God can- 
not be eternal and not eternal, self- 
existent and not seif-existent, omui- 
potent and not omnipotent. Had this 
distinction, which it has sometimes 
been very convenient to overlook, been 
always attended to, certain religious 
controversies might have been brought 
to a speedier termination. It deserves 
also to be remembered that there are 
certain propositions which though 
they caunot perhaps be reduced in 
form to a contradiction, are so repug- 
nant either to our reason or to our 
moral feelings, that nothing but the 
most irresistible evidence would lead 
the thoughtful inquirer to admit them. 
And yet propositious of this kind are 
thrust upon us on the faith of detached 
texts of scripture, which either impe- 
riously demand or easily admit a more 
rational interpretation. 

I was next going to inquire into the 
practical utility of mysteries, but as 
this appeared clearly 2 non-entity, I 
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proceeded to ask i self upon what 
evidence the doctrines which are 
usually termed mysteries are admitted. 
The evidence in favour of Christionity 
shall now be allowed to be as strong 
as it has at any time been represented 
by its most confident acyocates. Is 
this evidence more satisfactory than 
those conclusions of the human mind 
which these mysterious doctrines 
would set aside ? Can I ever be more 
certain that Christianity is divine than 
] am that what I taste to be bread is 
bread and not flesh, and that what 
my senses inform meto be wine is 
wine, and not blood? How far the 
same mode of reasoning will apply to 
certain Protestant mysteries it will be- 
come those who receive them to in- 
quire. But it will be said, does it 
not favour scepticism thus to balance 
the doctrines of revelation with its 
evidences, and to admit nothing that 
we do not conceive more likely to be 
true than that revelation itself should 
be false? Lanswer that the evidences 
of Christianity are, in my opinion, 
strong enough to support what | con- 
sider as the Christian doctrine, but 
not strong enough to support any 
mass of absurdity which the folly of 
man may choose to erect upon them. 
Lixperieuce indeed has shewn that 
that faith in Christianity which is the 
résult of education and prejudice is 
strong enough to bear the most cum- 
brous load of error that the imagina- 
tion of man has ever piled together ; 
but the intelligent inquirer who should 
come to the study of Christianity 
without any prepossession in its faveur 
would certainly demand that when 
from its external evidence he hed seen 
reason to admit it to be divine he 
should not be driven by its internal 
evidence to a contrary. conclusion, 
that when he had thought it, morally 
impossible that this religion should be 
false he should not find jit absolutely 
empossible that it should be true. But 
whoever may charge the above mode 
of reasoning with being favourable to 
scepticism, it is to be hoped that this 
charge will not be brought by the 
advocate of mystery.. Not to dwell 
on the consideration that the mysteries 
which have been apuexed to religion 
have been the fruitful source of scep- 
ticism and infidelity, the admission of 
what has usually been termed a _mys- 
tery shakes the very foundation of all 
human reasonings, aud affords cause 





to suspect that those couchnsions of 
the understanding which we should 
deem most clear and certain may pe. 
vertheless be false. ; 
lam, Sir, yours, &e, 
E. COGAN. 
P.S. Allow me to thank your cor. 
respondent W.D. (p. 358) for his 
information respecting the passages 
from Heliodorus. Just before | read 
his communication, | had found by 
looking into a Number of the Classi- 
cal Journal, that I had been antici. 
pated again and again. 
—e= 
Sir, Aug. 6, 1815. 
| SIE with some satisfaction. at 
p- 429, that my letter (p. 233) has 
been noticed by, at least, one of your 
readers. I can easily believe that he 
“knows nothing of Bereus.” Yet, 
on consideration, he will, I think, 
admit that whether Bereus be “a 
young man,” or have seen many days; 
whether “ health and prosperity” have 
been his portion, or he have known 
their reverses ; whether his ministry 
have been in the world, or in the 
church ; his facts and arguments are 
all that concern your readers, while 
the inquiry of first moment to him- 
self is whether in his situation, what- 
ever it may have been, he have en- 
deavoured to serre his generation «c- 
cording to the will of God. , 
I considered myself employed in 
that service when 1 took occasion 
from the letter of Scrutator (p. 95) 
to call the attention of yeur readers to 
the state of Christian teaching, espe- 
cially from the pulpit, among thosewho, 
on satisfactory evidence, as | believe, 
have exploded the theology called 
orthodox. An education and continued 
intimacy among those who retain that 
theology had often painfully assured 
me how our preachers, by moralizing 
Christianity, rather than Christian- 
izing morality, had retarded the pro- 
gress of scriptural, which must be 
rational, views of religion, and “ suf- 
fered their good to be evil spoken of. 
It has indeed been my opinion for se- 
veral years, an opinion formed, by 
some reading aud observation, before 
the existence of the Unitarian Fund, 
which I hailed as a powerful engwe 
of reform, that our art of preaching 
is yet in its infancy. Nor can it be 
expected to advance towards matte 
rity unless we allow ourselves freely, 
though fairly, to estimate the ment 
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in this view, of those who have gone 
before us, Whose characters and’ ta- 
lents have adorned our communion 
and who cannot fail to become mo- 
dels to their successors. 

Your correspondent appears to ad- 
mit, while he accounts for and ex- 
cuses the deficiency of “our venerable 
fathers,” upon this point. Of their 
“integrity” I think as highly as he 
can do, and that they kept back no- 
thing that was profitable, in their 
judgment. But their judgment 1 
venture to think erroncous, often 
clouded and perplexed by the “ very 
trying situations,” in which, ! readily 
admit, they were frequently placed. 
| cannot so readily believe that their 
successors are “ discouraged by sce- 
ing no rational ground of hope of 
support in advanced life if they, by 
preaching all they know, should de- 
prive themselves of their present. si- 
tuation and support.” This passage 
inust have escaped your correspond- 
ent, currente calamo. tle could not 
seriously mean to describe the preach. 
ers of our day and communion as 
waiting for an indemnit:, in this 
world, before they will incur the ha- 
zard, whateverit may be, of preach- 
ing all they know. 

{trust that our preachers “ have 
not so learned Christ,’ but “ have 
heard him and have been taught by 
lim as the.truth is in Jesus.” 

BEREUS, 
— 
GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 

REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 

OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCXXXIV. 
Specimen of Papal Infallibility. 

_ An edition of the Vulgate was pub- 
lished by Sixtus the Fifth, His holi- 
ness carefully superintended every 
sheet as it passed through the press ; 
and, to the amazement of the world, 
the work remained without a rival— 
it swarmed with errata! A multitude 
of scraps were printed to paste over 
the erroneous passages, in order to 
givé the true teat. The book makes 
4 whimsical appearance with these 
pasted corrections ; and the heretics 
exulted in the demonstration of Papal 
fallibility. The copies were called 
it and violent attempts made to sup- 
Press it; however a few remain for 


Gleanings. $08 


blical Collectors. At a late sale, a 
Bible of Sixtus V. fetched above sixty 
guineas—not too much for a mere 
book of blunders! The world was 
highly amused at the bull of the Pope 
and Editor, prefixed to the first vo- 
lume, which excommunicated all 
priuters, &c. who, in reprinting the 
work, should make any alteration in 
the text! 

In a version of the Epistles of St. 
Paul into the /Athiopic language, 
which proved to be full of errors, the 
Editors allere a very good-humoured 
reason, ‘They who printed the 
work could not read and we could not 
print ; they helped us and we helped 
them, as the blind help the blind.’ 





—a— 
No, CCXXXV. 
Courtly Wit. 

Francis I. discoursing one day fa- 
miliarly with Castellanus, asked him 
if he was a gentleman. Sir, said Cas- 
tellanus, you know that there were 
three in Noah's ark ; [ really cannot 
inform you from which of those three 
lam descended. His reply pleased 
the king. 

Castellanus, in a funeral sermon 
upon his good patron, Francis I. de- 
clared his hope that the King was 
gone directly to paradise. This gave 
great offence to the Sorbonne, which 
sent deputies to complain of it at 
court. But they were coldly received : 
and Mendoza, the King's steward, 
told them, that he knew his old mas- 
ier’s temper better than they; that 
he never could endure to remain Jong 
in any place ; and that if he went 
into purgatory, he only stopped there 
just to take a gill of wine, or so, in 
his passage, 

—— 
No. CCXXXVI. 
A Thornght on Life, 

A most important hour is life ; its 
occurrences are all » crowd of inter- 
esting events that <eserve well our 
observation, being big with purposes 
of divine love for us. God is. not far 
from every one of us, we are his work: 
manship, and he is ever at work upon 
us. This is so universally true, and 
so absolutely the condition of humaa 
life, that every man living may say 
of himself, jam mea ree agitur, now 
is my fortune af stake. ‘yin “Rar 
Stonehouse. Univ. Restit, 409 
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ihe rapturous gratification of the Bi- 
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# Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.’——Porr. 
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Art. L—Memoirs of the Life of the 
Rev. Richard Price, D.D. FOR. S. 
By William Morgan, F.R.S. Lon- 
dou : Printed for tiunter, and for 
R. Rees. 1815. 8vo. pp. 189. 

FREXHE subject of these Memoirs, 

occupied so conspicuous, so ho- 
nourable and so useful a station in so- 
ciety that strangers may naturally 
wonder at the interval between his 
death and the appearance of the pre- 
sent volume. ‘That ‘so many years 

(to use this biographer's language) 

should have been suffered to pass 

away before any of the nearest rela- 
tives of Dr. Price should have paid 
the tribute due to his memory of 

giving some accouut of his life,” is a 

circumstance which seems to call for 

an explanation, and which here re- 

ceives one that, we presume, will, ii 

general, be accepted as satis‘actory : 

“ This delay,’ says our author, “ arose 
in the first instance from the premature 
death of my brother George Morgan, who 
had undertaken to write a very cireum- 
stantial history of his uncle's life, and had 
made a considerable progress in it, when, 
towards the close of the year 1798, a fatal 
disorder puta final period to this and all 
his other pursuits. 

** The confused state in which his papers 
were found, and the indistinct short hand 
in which they were written,’ rendered it 
impossible either to arrange or to under- 
stand then properly; and therefore, after 
many fruitless attempts, I was reluctantly 
obliged to give up the investigation, and 
to take upon myself the task of writing a 
vew, but more concise account ;——” 


Of the particular qualifications of 
the gentleman who now comes before 
the public as Dr. Price's biographer, 
for his undertaking, no doubt can be 
entertained among persons in any de- 
gree acquainted with his character 
and situation. We shall lay be- 
fore our readers a summary of the 
principal events recorded in his nar- 
rative : 

Ricnarpv Price was born. on the 
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* We cannot refeain from observia 
+ emg me ene instance among many, 
disadvantage of gentlemen writing a 
short hand which their families —4- 
taught ® read,—— Rey. 











23rd of February, 17253, in the parish 
of Langeinor in the county of Gia. 
morgan. ‘Till the age of eight or ten 
years, he was educated parti, at Lome, 
and partly by a person in the ueigh. 
bourhood. Being the ,oungest son, 
he was intended for trade: but cir. 
cumstances arose which  preveuted 
this intention from being carried into 
effect. After having been placed 
successively at three schools, he was 
moved, at the age of fifteen, to the 
Rev. Vavasor Griflith’s Academy, at 
Talgarth in Breconshire; where |i 
was a student at the death of his ia- 
ther, in 1739. It appears that his 
atrimony was very inconsiderable. 
Rice Price, the father, a Calvinist 
dissenting minister, at Bridgend, in 
Glamorgaushire, singled out one of 
his children for his favourite, leaying 
him almost the whole of his property, 
and abandoning the rest of his famil; 
in a great measure to provide for them- 
selves. It is not improbable that 
Richard had displeased him by liv 
want of faith and orthodoxy : for ou 
day finding the boy reading Dr. 
Clarke's Sermons, he flung the book 
in a rage into the fire, with the most 
bitter invectives. 
Young Price, together with bis 
two sisters, now accompanied his mo- 
ther to a temporary abude in Bridg- 
ead, where she died in the beguming 
of May in the following year. She 
was a most generous and excellent 
woman: and her happy state of mind 
in the approaches of death, aud the 
t of a better world, impresset 
Lae son with lasting admiration. Uv. 
til this event, he continued at the 
academy of T'algarth ; to which place 
he walked over the mountains of 
Brecon, in the severe frost of 1740; 
and it was in his way thither that bis 
mind was first engaged in ‘stud yink 
Butler's Analogy, a work with which 
he was always enamoured, and ~~ 
sentiments and reasonings in whic! 
had evidently some influence om hs 
own. 
When he had attained his cig! 
teenth year, it was determined, 
compliance with bis own wishes, ee 
the advice of his une, 
Rev, Samuel Price, that be should 








moved to a Dissenting Academy in 
Loadon. On his arrival in the me- 
tropolis, his journey to which had 
been performed in the humblest man- 
ner, he was admitted into the semi- 
nary founded by Mr. Coward, of 
which Mr. Eames was the priucipal 
tutor, and lodged by his uncle (at 
whose expense he was chiefly main- 
tained) in one of the closest parts of 
the city. His health suffered in con- 
sequence : nor was it till after a sum- 
mer's residence in his native country 
that he was capable of resuming his 
studies. When he had completed 
his education at the Academy, ie re- 
moved to Stoke Newington, where 
he resided, for nearly thirteen years, 
in the family of Mr. Sneatfield, as his 
chaplain aa companion. Afterwards 
he was chosen to be the morning 
preacher at Newington Green: and 
by the death of his patron and also 
of bis uncle his circumstances were 
considerably improved. Hence he 
determined on changing his condition 
in life; and accordingly, in June, 
1757, he was married to Miss Sarah 
Blundell, then of Hackney, iv which 
village Mr. Price resided during the 
first year after his marriage. 

It was while he lived there that he 
published his treatise On the founda- 
tion of Morals ; a work which intro- 
duced him to an acquaintance with 
the late excellent Dr. Adams, of Pem- 
broke College, and also with Mr. 
Hume, some of whose doctrines it 
controverts with exemplary candour, 
modesty and benevolence. 

In 1758 he moved to Newington 
Green, and during the first years of 
his residence on it devoted himself 
almost wholly to the composition of 
sermons. At this period, with the 
exception of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Can- 
ton and two or three other philoso- 
phical friends, his acquaintance was 
chiefly confind to the members of his 
own congregation. His spirits suf- 
fered from the want of some diversity 
of pursuit and scene. In the begin- 
ning of 1762 Mrs. Price was attacked 
by a disorder of which she never per- 
ently recovered : and this affliction 
and his own iufirmity of health con- 
tributed yet further to depress his 
mind. 

From the hope of being more ex- 
tensively useful as a minister, he was 
ind to accept ai invitation, in 
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Dec. 1762, to succeed Dr, Benson as 
evening preacher in Poor Jewry Lane, 
but neither there nor at Newington 
Greea hud he the encouragement of 
addressing & numerous auditory. Re- 
garding himself therefore as incapable 
of giving effect to his moral instruc- 
tions by delivering them from the 
pulpit, he formed the sermous which 
he had preached on private prayer 
into a dissertation on that subject, and 
inthe year 1767 published it, with 
three other Dissertations, on Provi- 
fence—on the Junction of Virtuous 
Men in the Heavenly State—and on 
Ilistorical Evidence and miracles, 
‘This work hae occupied him, at in- 
tervals, for more than seven years ; 
and it was not without great difii- 
dence and hesitation that he was at 
last prevailed upon to send it into the 
world. 

On the death of his friend Mr. 
Bayes, of Tunbridge Wells, in 1761, 
he was requested to examine the pa- 
pers of that truly ingenious man, 
amoung which he found an imperfect 
solution of one of the most difficult 
problems in the doctrine of chances, 
for “ determinivg from the number of 
times in which an unknown event 
has happened and failed, the chance 
that the probability of its happening 
in a single trial lies somewhere be- 
tween any two degrees of probability 
that can be named.” This investiga- 
tion Mr. Price pursued and finished : 
and the paper wes published first in 
the Royal Society's Transactions, in 
1763, and the following year in the 
American Philosophical enstciiions. 
A supplement to it was published by 
him in the Royal Society's Transac- 
tions in 1764. He had the honour, 
too, of being admitted a member of 
that pene body a ae a es af- 
terwards. it appears that he re- 
viously declined to become one of the 
tutors in Coward's Academy, and 
also to succeed Mr. Richards as mi- 
nister to the congregation in Lewin's 
Mead, Bristol. 

Nearly about this time a proposal 
was made to him by the booksellers 
to publish a complete edition of ail 
Sir Isaac Newton's works. But his 
diffidence of his own rp his 
want of spirits to ge in so arduous 
an andertaking, sad’ possibly his re- 
luctance to bestow too much of his 
time avd attention on subjects not 
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immediately connected with his pro- 
fession, determined him against form- 
ing the engagement. 

His writings do not appear to have 
inereased in any great degree his po- 
pularity as a preacher. But they ad- 
ded to the number of his admirers 
and friends. Among these was the 
late * Marquis of Lansdowne, then 
Earl of Shelburne. Thisnobleman on 
the loss of his amiable and excellent 
wife, had been recommended by Mrs. 
Montague, an intimate acquaintance 
of Mr. Price, to read the Dissertations 
on Providence and the junction of 
virtuous men in a future state: and 
he was so highly gratified by the pe- 
rusal of them that he immediately ex- 
pressed a wish to Mrs. Montague to 
be introduced to the author. <A day 
was accordingly appointed for this 
purpose at Mr. Price's house at New- 
ington Green, where his Lordship 
punctually attended. About the same 
time, he was honoured with a visit 
from George Lord Lyttelton. 

On the death of Mr. Laugher,+ 
morning preacher at the Gravel-Pit 
Meeting-house in Hackney, Mr. Price 
accepted an invitation to succeed him 
in this office. He consented however 
to remain as afternoon preacher at 
Newington Green, and, in conse- 
quence, resigned that service at Poor 
Jewry Lane. At Hackney his au- 
dience was much more numerous than 
im either of the places at which he had 
lutherto officiated. 

In 1769 and in 1770 he began to 
'e better known to the public hy a 
paper (printed in the Royal Society's 
Transactions) on the Expectations of 
Lives and by his ‘Treatise on Rerer- 
sionary Payments, ¥c.: and towards 
the end of the former year he received 
from the University of Glasgow the ho- 
nourary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

He published in 1772 his Appeal to 
the Public on the National Debt ; of 
some parts of which pamphlet Lord 
North spoke in the House of Com- 
mons with great respect. And in the 





— _ ————— 


* Not strietly the late Marquis; the 
elder brother of the preseat noble possessor 
of the tide having borne it, though but 
for a short tme.—Rev. 

t Not Law, as the Biographer spells 
the mame. The Rev. Timothy Laugher is 
the gentleman spékeén of. See the funeral 
vermon for him, by bis friend Dr. Kippis. 

Rey. 
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beginning of 1776, he gave to the 
world his Observations on Civil Liber. 
ty, and the Justice and Policy of the 
War with America; awork which ob- 
tained a rapid sale and a very exten- 
sive circulation, and procured for him 
the freedom of the city of London, 
presented in a gold box by the Alder. 
men and Common Council. Though 
all communication between this coun- 
try and the North American colonies 
was now of uecessity destroyed, yet 
Dr. Price was constantly inthe habit 
of having letters transmitted to him 
from the Western Continent, by his 
friend Dr. Franklin, who at that time 
resided in Paris, and who had been a 
member together with him of a social 
ond literary club at the London Coffee 
House. Such communications, how- 
ever, Dr. Price, from prudential mo- 
tives, soon afterwards discouraged. 

in the spring of 1777 he published 
a second pamphlet, containing addi- 
tional observations on the nature and 
value of Civil Liberty—on the War 
with America—and on the Debts and 
Resources of Great Britain. Of the 
fast day Sermons which he preached 
during the war, he laid before the 
world those delivered respectively in 
the years 1779 and 1781: and to the 
former he added a postscript, in con- 
sequence of a violent attack from Dr. 
Lowth, Bishop of London, whom he 
answered by quoting a few passages 
from what the learned Prelate had 
written in his earlier years. 

Being invited by the Congress of 
the United States, in 1778, to reside 
among them, he civilly declined the 
invitation: for he was too much at- 
tached to this country, and connected 
by too many ties of friendship and 
affection, to think of ever = his 
present abode at the advanced age of 
nearly three-score years. 

He published in 1779 an Essay on 
the Population of England. It seems 
to be now admitted that the returns 
of the surveyors ef the house and win- 
dow duties, from which he formed his 
deductions, were incorrect. 

His next labours, in the character 
of an author, were occasioned by Dr. 
Priestley’s Disquisitions on Matter and 
Spirit. In this metaphysical contro- 
versy he was the advocate of Immatert- 
alism and of Philosophical Liberty. The 


‘discussion of these subjects between 


the celebrated man whom he opposed 
and himself, was conducted with per 








fectfriendship; and the volume which 
preserves it, is a pleasing memorial of 
their mutual affection as well as of 
their different casts of mind, 

So intimate was Dr. Price's con- 
nexion with Lord Shelburne about 
the year 1782, that his noble friend 
gravely offered him the place of pri- 
vate secretary ; though, as was justly 
observed, the minister might as well 
have proposed to make him master of 
the horse ! 

Immediately on the termination of 
the war in 1783, Dr. Price published 
a small pamphiet on the finances of 
the nation. And in the report of the 
commissioners for examining the pub- 
lic accounts, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing recommeitded in the strong- 
est terms those measures which he had 
ia vain proposed and urged. 

Within a year or two afterwards, 
he published a pamphlet Ox the Jm- 
portance of the American Revolution, 
4e.: it was addressed to the United 
States, and contained much valuable 
advice on political and financial sub- 
jects. 

Having now greater leisure for stu- 
dies more congenial with his profes- 
sion, he published, in 1786, a volume 
of sermons, of which half the number 
were appropriated to doctrinal, the 
other half, to moral, topics. On this 
occasion, Dr. Price made his appear- 
ance before the world as the advocate 
of amodified Arianism. A few months 
previous to the publication of these 
discourses, he had lost his wite. 

In April, 1787, he preached a ser- 
mon in recommendation of the New 
College, Hackney, the students in 
which seminary he consented to in- 
struct in the higher branches of the 
mathematics. To the duties of this 
office however he soon found himself 
meapable of attending, and therefore 
resigned it in the second year after 
undertaking it. 

A short correspondence took place 
between Dr. Price and Mr. Pitt, on 
the subject of the national debt. But 
his acquaintance with the premier 
was closed with the establishment of 
the Sinking Fund in 1786: and it 
would seem that the country has not 
been permitted to reap any gubstan- 
tial benefit from his plans of finafice. 

_4n the spring of 1787 he exchanged 
his quiet abode on Newington Green 
for another more public in Hackney. 
At this time, and for the few remain- 
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ing years of his life, he was sensibly 
affected by the deaths of the associ- 
ates of his earlier years : among these 
were Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. A- 
saph, Dr. Adams, Master of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, the benevo- 
lent Mr. Howard and Dr. Franklin. 

Of all the events which he had 
witnessed none interested or agitated 
him so much as the French Revolu- 
tion. And, at the solicitation of se- 
veral of the friends of freedom, he 
nage the celebrated sermon, 01 

ov. 4th, 1789, in which he noticed 
it with uncommon ardour and force 
of eloquence. This discourse drew 
torrents of abuse om him from Mr. 
Edmund Burke, whose rancorous in- 
vectives neither dieturbed the tran- 
quillity of his mind nor had any other 
effect than convincing him that the 
violent passions of the author had de- 
ranged his understanding. 

Dr. Price was one of the stewards 
at the dinner in London, July Mth, 
1790, in commemoration of the French 
Revolution, In the beginning of 
August he visited his relations in Gla- 
morganshire. On his return to Lon- 
don, in Octdéber, he lamented his 
growing infirmities and total unfitness 
for any work that required either time 
or attention. However, he added a 
few notes to the last edition of his dis- 
course on the love of our country, in 
answer to some of the despotic prin- 
ciples of Burke, and made a slow 
progress in preparing a new edition of 
his treatise on Reversionary Payments. 

In the beginning of February, 1791, 
he attended the funeral of a friend to 
Bunhill Fields, and observed on his 
return that, “ this method of conduct- 
ing funerals was the sure way of send- 
ing the living after the dead.” Within 
a month he attended the remains of 
another friead to the same spot, and 
having staid some time to speak over 
the grave, with no eflectual covering 
to secure him from the inclemency of 
the weather, he was seized in the after- 
noon with shivering and other symp- 
toms of fever, which on the following 
day increased so much as to render it 
necessary to apply for medical assist- 
ance. In the course, nevertheless, of 
about ten days, hopes were enter- 
tained of his speedy and complete 
recovery. A far more painful and 
formidable disorder now succeeded : 
and after the sufferer had borpe very 
dreadful agonies, for nearly a month, 
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with a resignation which never utter- 
ed a sigh nor a murmur, he was re- 
leased from the labours and vicissi- 
tudes of mortality. 

Such was the life of Dr. Price, a 
man who, by the estimation of all 
impartial judges, holds a very high 
rauk in the ‘Témple of Fame, for in- 
tellectual, moral and religious excel- 
lence, and who claims the admiration 
aud gratitude of posterity for his ser- 
vices to his fellow-creatures |! It is at 
once extremely animating and useful 
to trace his progress from the moun- 
tains of Wales to the scene of his fu- 
ture labours and eminence ; to ac- 
company the diligent, modest, timid 
and orphan youth through the studies 
convexions and increasing reputation 
of his manhood and his age; to be- 
hold him emerging from the conipa- 
rative obscurity of a Dissenting Aca- 
demy, aad from the solitude which 
he loved, tono common celebrity in 
the learned, the political and the re- 
ligious world. Scarcely less pleasing 
is it to mark the effect of his early 
reading and of the events of his 
younger life on his pursuits, opinions 
and character. Dr. Price, without 
doubt, had the qualities of true ge- 
nius, by which we mean a very dis- 
tinguished share of mental talent, But 
ihe affections of his heart, directed 
and governed by pure religion, con- 
curred with his exceedingly superior 
abilities in making him really great : 
and, whatever one class of persons 
may think as to the soundness of his 
politics, the accuracy of his calcula- 
tions or the truth of his predictions, 
there cannot now, we presume, be 
any difference of sentiment in regard 
to the sincerity, the disinterestedness 
and the patriotism of his motives. 

This being our view of the illus- 
trious man whose life is recorded in 
these Memoirs, we shall proceed, 
with all the care and correctness in 
our power, to ascertain the merits, 
and to point out the defects and faults 
of the volume before us: we shall 
then extract from it some curious an- 
ecdotes and facts, and shall finally 
animadvert on a few passages in par- 
ticular, 

N. 


Arar. Il.—The 
at. Lf e Progress of Intellectual, 
Moral and Religious Improvement, 
in the present Reigh, represented 
5 . 
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Unitarian Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, at Essex 
Street Chapel, on Thursday, March 
31, 1814, in commemoration of the 
Repeal of the Penal Laws against 
the Impugners of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. To which is annexed 
an Appendix, containing a Sum- 
mary Review of a Publication of the 
Lord Bishop of St. David's, entitled 
“ A Brief Memorial, on the Repeal 
of the 9 and 10 William IIl., &e." 
By ‘Thomas Belsham, Minister of 
the Chapel. 8vo. pp. 164. Printed 
for the Unitarian Society, and sold 
by Johnson and Co. and D. Eaton, 
1814. 
F this animated and interesting 
sermon we have already given a 
brief account. [ix. 251.] It is an 
eloquent exposition, illustrated by a 
variety of details, of Mr. Belsham’s 
well-known cheerful views of the 
progressive state of the world, as to 
knowledge, truth and virtue, ‘The 
preacher adopts the exclamation of 
“an eloquent writer, ‘1 pity the 
man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba and say it is all a desert.” * 
Happy they, who like him, are able 
from the strength of their minds, the 
purity of their characters and the stea- 
diness of their piety, to see that God is 
good, to behold ail men and all things 
in connexion with God, and to trace 
the march of the scheme of Divine 
Providence, notwithstanding tempo- 
rary evils, “ from good to better, and 
better thence again, and better still in 
infinite progression.” 
The Appendix may be considered as 
a separate publication. _ It is « spirited 
and masterly reply to a weak and i- 
tolerant pamphlet of the Bishop of 5t. 
David's, who though he had not the 
courage to oppose, has not been 
ashamed of the bigotry and folly of 
lamenting, the repeal of the penal 
statutes against the impuguers of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Nay, the 
Bishop goes farther, and contends not 
only that the repeal ought not to have 
taken place, but also that the old law 


ee” 


* P. 29. Mr. Belsham attributes the 
exclamation to Mr, Wilberforce. It 
longs ho®ever to another eloquent, and 
very different writer—S(erne. The r 
sage is in “ The Sentimental Jouraey, aa 
is there, as follows: “I pity the man who 
can travel from Dan to Beersheba and ory, 
"tis all barren.” 











ought to be restored. What the resto- 
ration of the old law implies, M. B. has 
fully exposed before the Bishop's eyes, 
and if he can look at this picture of 
legal persecution without retracting 
his opinion and his wish, we could 
almostlamenut that he does not occupy 
a more fitting seal upon the episcopal 
bench of Spain, under the patronage 
of the belov d Ferdinand, aud in the 
neighbourhood of the Inquisition. 

The old proverd says, “* Give a dog 
a bad name and hang him.” ‘The 
Bishop follows the advice, and calls 
the Unitarians whom he would worry 
to death with penal statutes—Mis- 
creants! Upon this foul language, Mr. 
B. has the following very proper 
nole :— 


“ Miscreants, (mescroyans, mishel'evers ). 
Such is the epithet which the learned pre- 
latein an extract from Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, prefixed to his preface, and 
likewise in a Note p. 10, of a laic Charge 
tohis Clergy, has been pleased to apply to 
those Christians who disagree with him 
concerning the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
qualifies it,khowever,by explaining the word, 
as‘ an old law term for unbelievers.’ But 
bis lordship could not be iguorant, that in 
common parlance it would be understood in 
the sense Dr. Johnson gives of the word as 
signifying ‘ vile wre/ches. And perhaps 
his lordship, in his abundant charity, would 
not be displeased that it should beso under- 
stood. For he cites with approbation Black- 
stone's words, that ‘ it was thought neces- 
sary for the civil power to interpose by not 
admitting those miscrean’s to the privileges 
of society, who maintained such priaciples 
as destroyed all moral obligation.’ And 
does the good Bishop really think that such 
men as Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr. Locke, 
and Dr. Clarke, and Dr. Lardner, and Mr. 
Lindsey, and Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Priestly, 
were miscreants,who maintained principles 
which destroyed all moral obligation, and 
that they were unworthy of the privileges 
of society, because they did not believe the 
doctrine of the Trinity ’—Shade of Gardi- 
ner! Ghost of Bonner! How delighted must 
ye be, if such tidings reach the regions of 
the nether world ! How refreshing, as a drop 
of water from the tip of Lazarus’ finger! 
How must ye grin horribly aghastly smile, 
° hear, that your own intolerant and un- 
relenting spirit is revived, after so loug an 
‘sterval, in one of your suecessors in the 
reiga of George the Third !”” 


Yet, let us do the Bishop justice: 
pee yg that “ the Scotch sas 
hacting the penalty of death, requir 
‘mendment and mitigation.” Phere 
are happily Jengths in persecution to 
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which even the Bishop of St. David's 
would not go, in pursuit of Unitarians- 
but it would be a fearful experiment 
were the legislature to grant him all! 
that he asks in order to try whether he 
would be satisfied. We believe that 
the rigour of the Scotch law, as »roved 
ia the case of poor Aikenhead, had no 
light influence upoo the rainds of the 
inembers of the government, ta dispo- 
sing them to relieve the Unitarians; 
and we feel much pleasure in reflect- 
ing that that case was brought before 
the public by means of our pages. 
(See Vol. viii. pp. 17, 108 and 178.) 
Mr. B. states the case briefly (p.45); 
he might, we think, have done a ser- 
vice to some of his readers, by refer- 
ring them to this work for farther in. 
formation. 

With wonderful simplicity, Bishop 
Burgess finds a coadjutor to his mind in 
Mr. Cobbett,whose lucubrations on the 
Trinity Bill are fresh in every one’s 
memory. 

‘* The Bishop of St. David's and Mr. 
Ccbbett contract an alliance, and combine 
their energies to resist the repeal of the 
persecuting laws. ‘I have read Mr. Cob- 
beit’s remarks,’ says his lordship, p. 17, 
Note, ‘with great satisfaction..—Indeed, 
my lord?—Is it possible that your lord- 
ship can be serious’—That I suspect is 
wore than Mr, Cobbett himself is, Mr. 
Cobbett professes himself au advvcate for 
liberty; and I protest I have always read 
Mr. Cobbett’s remarks on the Trinity Doc- 
trine Bill with the impression that, under 
pretence of defending the perseeuting code, 
he really meant to ex pose its monstrous ab- 
surdity and flagraut iajustice,”” 


It is scarcely worth while to specu- 
late upon the ultimate ends of such a’ 
writer; but it always appeared to us, 
we must coufess, that Cobbett had a 
double object in view, namely, to in- 
dulge a broad Jaugh agaiust Chris- 
tianity and thereby to excite the pub- 
lic curiosity to sustain his declining 


a aoa 

ishop Burgess insinuates that the 
Trinity Bill was smuggled through 
Parliament: where thea was his lord- 
ship, where the other overseers (the 
English of the word Bishops) of the 
interests of the church? But the in- 
sinuation is most strange, not to adopt 
a harder epithet, as the following pes 
spicuous and interesting history of the 
measure by Mr. B. will shew; we 


quote the though it is long, 
in order to render the account of the 
Trinity Bil) in our volumes complete: 
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In the session of 1812 it was proposed 
by Mr. William Smith, the enlightened and 
liberal member for Norwich, to add a clause 
to the general Toleration Act, which was 
then under discussion in the House of Com 
mons, for the repeal of the persecuting laws 
against the Anti-trinitarians. This ciause 
was however withdrawn, expressly that tt 
might not occasion the slightest obstiuction 
to the progress of a measure universally re 
garded as of the highest importance. Leave 
was then asked to bring im a separate bill 
for the same purpose; but this likewise 
was withdrawn, because most of the right 
reverend prelates had retired into the coun- 
try, * for their special and local duties,’ 
with an implied understanding that no mea- 
sure relative to religion would be introduced 
into Parliament that session, excepting the 
Toleration Act which was then in progress, 
But the bill was withdrawn, with au ex- 
plicit notice that the measure in some form 
or Other would be revived in the next ses- 
sion. When Parliament met in November, 
a communication was made both to Admi- 
nistration and to those of the right reverend 
preiates who were then in Londen, that it 
was in contemplation to revive the applica- 
tion to Parliament to obtain the repeal of 
the persecuting statutes; but by mutual 
consent it was agreed to defer this business 
till the grand Catholic question was dis- 
posed of, which did not happen till late in 
the sexsion, Itis perhaps within the reécol- 
lection of the learned prelate, that in the 
mean thie an unusual number of bishops 
were convened for the consideration of the 
meastire propostd to be introduced by Mr, 
W. Smith; and that, whatever differences 
of opinion might subsist among themselves 
upon the question, jt was intimated that 
the Prince Regent's Government (to their 
immortal honour be it recorded) being wil- 
ling to conciliate all parties, and not seeing 
any reason why Anti-trinitarians should be 
excluded from the benefit of legal protec- 
tion any more than any other class of Nua- 
conformists, desired that this measure might 
pass through both Houses without any op- 
position or animadversion, which, having a 
tendency to rouse the dormant spirit of ig- 
norance and bigotry, might throw the tia- 
tion into aflame. And canit have escaped 
hia lerdship’s recollection, that in perfect 
concurrence and harmony with this most 
yedicious and liberal intimation of Govern- 
ment, some of the most distinguished of the 
venerable Bench, for station, talent, oha- 
racter and learning, did concur and assist 
in framing a bill of the most conciliatory 
and liberal nature, whieh expressly repeal- 
ed * so much of all or any other Act or Acts 
of the English, Scotch, British, Itish, or 
United Parliaments, as imposes penalties on 
those who interpreted the Holy Scriptures 
inconsistently with the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity?” The business being thus harmio- 
viously amd wisely settled, the venerable 
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prelates might with quiet consciences and 
heartfelt satisfaction * leave London for 
their special and local duties.’ The intro. 
duction of the bill thus liberally framed, 
was from unavoidable circumstances de. 
ferred till very late in the session, and 
passed withont the smallest opposition, with 
the single and reasonable amendment, that 
none of its provisions were to extend to the 
clergy of the established church. In this 
state the bill was carried up to the Lords. 
But there the exgle eve of the Law Lords 
immediately discovered a want of technical 
propriety which bad-eseaped the notice of 
the venerable prelates, and which was fatal 
to that generous and comprehensive mea. 
sure to which they had given their counte- 
nance. The learned luminaries of the law, 
without expressing the slightest disappro- 
bation of the principle of the measure, at 
once pronounced that a bill containing @ 
clause so indefinite could not possibly pass 
into a law, and that no law could with pro- 
priety be repealed without being specifically 
mentioned. The bill therefore was with- 
drawn. And leave was given to Mr. W, 
Smith to igtroduce the present bill, which 
is not indeed so comprehensively worded as 
the preceding,* but being founded upon 
the same principle and carried, as far as the 
friends of the measure knew, to the same 
extent, and being also technically cortect, 
was expedited through both TMouses in time 
to receive the royal assent the day before 
the sessions closed; with the cordial con- 
sent and concurrence of all good men, ex- 
cepting Mr. Cobbett, who publicly pro- 
tested against it, and I regret to add the 
pions and learned Bishop of St. David's, 
who silently, but I trust, of the Right Re- 
verend Bench, singly disapproved it.” 


— 


* “ The present bill does not repeal the 
Trish Aati-trinitarian penal laws, if any 
such there be. ‘This was not an intentional 
omission. For, the clause suggested or 
sanctioned by the learned prelates included 
all. And after this diberal measure was 
unexpectedly thrown out, by Lord Lauder- 
dale’s motion that it might be read this day 
three months, it was too late to apply t 
out Irish brethren to inquire whether any 
such penal laws existed in their Statute 
Book. “Lord Lauderdale, who is warmly 
attached to religious liberty, and friendly 
tothe principle of the bill, seeing that the 
objection of the Law Lords was fatal to the 
bill, instantly moved for its rejection, for 
the sole purpose of allowing as much time as 
possible for introducing a new bill and a 
rying it through all its stages before 
nn Be of the session. May I be Cr 
mitted to add that, if I have been righty 


informed, the conduct of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury through the whole business 
marked with a candour, ¢ 
berality worthy of ea Christian 
tau?” 


be 9 
courtesy, and li- 


metropoli 
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Prefixed to the Bishop's Memorial is lave often doubted, and, with defer- 
« A Demonstration of the Three Great cnce to Mr. Belsham, we still dowbt 
Truths of Christianity—that there is @ Whether Unitarians do not rather lose 
God, that there is only one God, anil than gain ground with their opponents 
that the three Divine Persons, Faruer, by suggesting the spuriousuess of dif- 
Son and Lory Seirer, are God and ficult texts, which are established upon 
only one God.” (Pref. pp. 19, 20.) ihe same external evidence as the whole 
But alas! this demonstration cousists Of the sacred volume. If a rational 
in the Bishop's assertion, and moreover interpretation can be given of a pas- 
his assertion of what is palpably erro- sage which is alleged against us,ini 
neous: e.g. * The Scriptures declare which we have noauthority to exclude 
that there are three omnipresent Per- from the text of scripture, it is surely 
sons.” (Pref. p. 21.) Let the Bishop sufiicient. To throw out doubts at 
point out this declaration in the Scrip- the moment that we are hampered 
iures or confess his presumption. He with difficulties, exposes us to the 
adds, “ and as there cannot be two Charge of cutting the knot which we 
omnipresent, that is, infinite Beings, Cannot untie. 
the three omnipresent Persons can be ‘Mr. B. has one short but all-suffi- 

Here Mr. B. asks cient chapter (iv) to vindicate the 
claims of Unitarians to be considered 
There are three omnipresent Persons; but as Christians. W e fear, however, that 
there cannot be two, much less three omni- they, whether bishops or curates, who 
present Beings. Does it not directly follow stand in need of such an argument, are 
that persons are not Beings, and conse- impenetrable by it. What reasoning 
quently that the three persons of the Trinity can be expected to reach such a writer 
are three NON-ENTITIES ?”” as the bishop, who, fearing that he 
may not succeed in persuading the 
legislature to go back a century and 
re-enact persecuting statutes, has an- 
other string to his bow, and contends 
that, in spite of the Trinity Bill, Uni- 
iarians may yet be convicted on the 
Blasphemy Act! He is ten years older 
than when he published his notable 
; “ First Principles,” which underwent 

“But perhaps this observation would ¢xamination in our First Volume (pp. 
tape somes remmnser, 129 and 638); how, much wie he 
ow be , as to a ps English 2 cian let his latest works deter- 
reader, When it is said 1 Chron. xxix. F , 
20, that the ‘whole congregation worshiped Mr. B. has the honour of being 
the Lord and the king,’ it by nomeans proves singled out by the bishop as an object 

of attack. His lordship even boasts of 


that the two persons so associated were equal OF § 
in their nature, or that the seme kind of being “ well acquainted with Mr. 


homage was paid to both. Nor, when the Belsham’s writings.” He must have 
P ’ 

apostle Paul commends his Ephesian friends formed a very inadequate estimate of 

(Acts xx. 32) “ to God, and to the word his antagonist if he supposed that he 

of his race,” does it at all follow that be- was to be silenced or covfuted by the 

cause God is a person, the word of his grace «« demonstration” propounded in the 

7 so Lert The argument therefore yz oral. 

rom the text in Matihew, for the distinct - co ae 

personality of the Holy Spirit, and much aaa “ es Inquiry,” Mr. B. had 

more for the proper deity of the three per- said that * ee the 
person of Christ is into a plain matter 


sons in the Trinity, is very infirm, even ad- , : 
mitting the text itself to be genuine. The of fact, which is to be determined, 


authenticity of this text is however liable to like any other fact by its specific evi 
Considerable suspicion from the cireuw- dence,the evidence of plain unequivocal 
Stance, that all the baptisms of which we testimony ; for judging of which no 
read in the New Testament uppear to have other qualifications are requisite than 
administered into the name of Christ a sound understanding and an honest 

J, and not into those of the Father, the » ing: at this assertion. the’ bi 


Son, and the Holy Spirit, according to the staris back: his opponent justiges 


only one God,” 
“ Do I rightly understand his lordship ? 


The baptismal commission is a part 
of the Bishop’s demonstration. If 
baptism were not to have been ad- 
ministered in the name of three divine 
persons, it would have been, he argues, 
“in the name of God, of a man and an 
attribute: upon which his acute Re- 
mewer Says, 


form . . » 
prescribed in the gospel of Matthew. himself by the following statement of 


This reply is satisfactory; but we the ease of © & man of sound under- 
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standing and an honest mind, who 
does not know a word of Greek and 
who has only King James's translation 
before him,” reasoning upon the sub- 
ject of Christ's person : 


“ Such a person might rationally argue 
in the following manner: Jf Jesus Christ, 
whe appeared in the form of a man with all 
the incidents of frail human nature, had in 
truth been very and eternal God,—when 
this fact was first revealed to his disciples, 
how must their minds have been absorbed 
and overwhelmed with astonishmeut and 
terror! At Lystra, when the people in- 
ferred from the miracles of the apostles 
* that the gods were come down in the like- 
ness of wen,’ Acts xiv. Ll, the whole city 
was in an uproar, Every one was filled 
with amazement, and priests and people 
assembled together to worship, and to offer 
sacri ices to their celestial visitants. All 
this is natural, and probable, and exactly 
what might be expected upon an occasion 
so extraordinury.—What then must have 
been the feelings and the conduct of Jews, 
educated as they had been in such exalted 
ideas of the Great Supreme, when a disco- 
very 60 neW, SO unexpected, so remote from 
ail their conceptions and ideas, so amazing, 
so overwhelming, was made known to them, 
that the person whom they conceived to be 
the sun of Joseph and Mary, with whom 
they had conversed for months and years 
with the greatest familiarity, whom many 
of them had witnessed as having passed 
through the various stages of human life, 
from heipless infancy te vigurous manhood, 
was, WuaT?—no other than the ETERNAL 
und Atmicuty Gop, the infinite Jeno- 
van, the Creator of heaven and earth '— 
How wou!d they feel, how would they act 
when this surprising and alarming discovery 
wasmade? Would they associate and con- 
verse with him as familiarly as before, would 
they reason with him, would they rebuke 
him, would they desert him, would they 
deny bin? Let every one consider with 
himself what his own feelings would be after 
such an awful disclosure, Then look into 
the New Testament, consult the evangelical 
history, what was the conduct of the disci- 
ples of Jesus in the circumstances supposed ? 
They discover no surprise, they abate no- 
thing of their freedom and familiarity ; 
from the beginning to the end of his mi- 
nistry their behaviour is uniform; they 
talk to him as a companion, they love him 
as a friend, they revere him as a master, 
they bow to him as a prophet of the Most 
Nigh—but nothing is said, nothing is done 
which indicates the least suspicion that he 
was in reality any thing more than he was 
im appearance, much less that he was the 
eternal Jehovah himself! 

* Let it then be supposed that this im- 
portant and astonishing fact was not re- 
vealed to them till after his resurrection, 
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till the day of Pentecost. In this case they 
must have understood the language used 
in John,* upon which so much stress js 
constantly laid in this important discussion, 
as consistent with the proper humanity of 
Jesus Christ, And would the apostle Pe. 
ter, immediately upon this grand discovery, 
when addressing the assembled crowd, im 
pressed and agitated as his mind must have 
been with the novelty, the magnitude and 
the importance of the doctrine, would he 
have spoken of this tremendous being, this 
* very God of very God,’ under no higher 
character than that of a man approved by 
Ged by signs and wonders, who was now 
exalted to God’s right hand? 

** Huw deeply are the minds of Trinits 
rians penetrated with a sense of the gran. 
deur, sublimity and importance of their 
favourite doctrine! How seldom, how 
slightly do they think and speak of Jesus as 
aman, in comparison with the frequency 
and earnestness with which they think and 
speak of him as a God! But how much 
more deeply must the minds of the primitive 
disciples have been impressed with the stu 
pendous discovery! It must have seized 
and kept possession of every faculty of their 
souls. In the present age the doctrine of a 
trinity of persons in the Deity, and of an 
incarnate and crucified God, are so common 
and familiar that they almost cease to shock 
the mind. But to the primitive believers 
it must have had all the freshness and the 
force of novelty ; it was an idea which 
would never be out of their thoughts, it 
must have occupied and filled the imagins- 
tion, and must have been the constant topic 
of their meditation, their conversation, and 
their correspondence. And in sitting down 
to write the history of Jesus, his high dig- 
nity, his divine nature, his condescension 
in becoming incarnate, must have beep 
their darling theme, in comparison with 
which, all other topics must have been fn- 
volous and nugatory; and if they were 
under a necessity of touching upon them 
for a time, they would continually recur t 
that astonishing fact, which could never be 
forgotten for a moment, and inust ever be 
uppermost in their thoughts. 

“© But how stands the fact? Observe 
and wonder.—Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
professing to write a history which should 








* Viz. “ © That be came down from 
heaven,’ that ‘ he was before Abraben 
that ‘ he and the Father are one,” thet ln 
had glory with the Father before the 
was,’ and all these expressions, which i. 
now understood as asserting the pre-e 1 
ence and divinity of Christ, made 20 vont 
cular impression upon the apostles, ner ®” 


change in their conduct to their mas” 
a plain proof that they understood po af 
guage in a very different sense 
Christians.” 
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contain all that it would be necessary to 
know and believe concerning their venerat- 
ed Master, absolutely forget to meation the 
stupendous fact, that Jesus Christ was the 
living and true God, and they take no more 
notice of this awful distinction than if he 
were a man like theinselves. And one of 
these sacred historians (Luke) continues his 
history for thirty years after the ascension of 
Christ, and relates the travels, the labours, 
the doctrine, and the success of the apostles 
and first teachers of the gospel; but not a 
syllable does he mention of the divinity of 
Christ, or the doctrine of the trinity, and 
no one would know or suspect from Luke’s 
history that the apostles had ever heard of 
any such doctrine. Is this credible ; is it 
even possible if the doctrine itself were true? 
Certainly not. Let every trinitarian lay his 
hand upon his heart and declare upon his 
honour and in the presence of God, whether 
he could himself have been guilty of such 
an unpardonable omission. How then can 
they believe that the evangelists would have 
been so unfaithful to their trust, if they 
really had it in charge to record, or if they 
were even apprized of this extraordinary 
event ? 

* Again: Jesus Christ (say they) was 
the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of this 
and of all worlds. This also would be a 
most novel and astonishing doctrine, espe- 
cially to Jews, whe had never heard of any 
Creator but God. This then is a doctrine 
which we might expect to be blazoned in 
every page of the New Testament. But 
what is the fact? It is omitted by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, James, Peter, and Jude, and 
by the apostle Paul in ten out of fourteen 
epistles. Is it possible, then, that these 
Writers should have given credit to this doc- 
trine? No, No. The thought of it never 
entered into their minds, and if it had been 
proposed they would have rejected it with 
horror. 

“ And what is there, continues the man 
of sound understanding and honest mind 
with King James’s version before him, to 
rebut these weighty considerations, and to 
command my assent to these astonishing and 
most improbable propositions, so contrary 
to all just conceptions of the Unity of God, 
0 contradictory to the most explicit decla- 
rations of the Jewish Scriptures, and to the 
main and avowed object of the Mosaic di- 
pensation, and so inconsistent with the ge- 
neral tenour of the evangelical and apostolic 
writings themselves, viz. that Jesus Christ 
is the true God, the Creator of all things, 
equal with the Father, and that the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, being three distinct per- 
sons, are only one Being, one God? Iam 
referred indeed to one passage here, and to 
another there, in which it is said that Jesus 
Christ is called God, equal to or one with 
the Father; to two or three more in which 
he is supposed to be represented as the 
taker of the world; and to a few other 
VOL. x. 3U 
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texts, in which it is thought that divine 
attributes are aseribed to Christ. And 
when Task for the texts which prove the 
Trinity, 1 am referred to the form of bap- 
tism; as if baptizing into the name of a 
person, of Paul or Moses for example, was 
an acknowledgement of their divinity, I 
ain sent to St. Paal’s valediction to the 
Corinthians, 2 Cor, xiii. 14, that the grace 
of Christ, i.e. the blessings of the gospel, 
the love of Ged, and a plentiful participa- 
tion of spiritual gifts, may be communi- 
cated to his Corinthian friends—and lastly, 
Iam referred to the exploded text of the 
heavenly witnesses, which the good Bishop 
of St. David’s so fondly cherishes, though 
never appealed to in ancient controversy 
till it was foisted into the catholic epistle 
by a notorious ecclesiastic of the fifth cen- 
tury, toserve as a fulcrum to his newly-in- 
vented Athanasian Creed.* Upon evidence 
so feeble and unsatisfactory rest the amaz- 
ing doctrines of the divinity of Christ and 
of the holy Trinity! And these detached 
texts being frequently cited by the advocates 
for these mysterious doctrines, are for that 
reason believed to be of frequent occurrence 
in the Scriptures; and in contradiction to 
the most notorious fact, though not to their 
sincere pesuasion, they represent the New 
Testament as full of these mysteries from 
beginning to end; though it is plain that 
not a shadow of them exists in many of the 
books, aud particularly in those in which 
we should most naturally expect to find 
them, the history of our Lord’s ministry and 
of the preaching of the apostles. 1 conclude 
therefore,will this man of understanding and 
integrity be disposed to add, that these pas- 
sages, which only occur incidentally, and 
which pass without comment, in whatever 
way they are to be accounted for or ex- 
plained, were not and could not possibly be 
understood, or intended, by the sacred 
writers, in the sense in which believers in, 
the deity of Christ and the doctrine of the 
Trinity now understand and explain them, 
because these doetrines did not make that 
impression upon their minds, nor produce 
that visible effect in their teaching and 
writings, which they now do in all who re- 
ceive them; and which they necessarily 
mnst and would have done in the apostles 
and evangelists, and their readers and 
hearers, if they had believed these doe- 
trines, and if their language had been ori- 
ginally understood, and by them intended 
to be understood, in the sense in which they 
are now understood by those who profess 
the popular creed. 

“ The intelligent and honest inquirer armed 
with such considerations as these, which 
must, one would think, find their way to 





* Vigilius of Tapsum, the reputed forger 
of a Creed from the doctrine of which the 
supposed author of it would have revolted 
with horror 
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the hearts and bosoms of all who serionsly 
and impartially seek after truth, will be 
little affected by curious disquisitions of 
learned men upon the niceties of grammati- 
cal construction, and the force of the Greek 
particles. He will never be persuaded that 
it cau be necessary for him to study the 
bulky volumes of Hoogveen, or the more 
moderna subtleties of Dr. Middleton, in order 
tu learn the essential doctrines of the chris- 
tian religion; which he would naturally 
and justly expect to find upon the frontand 
surface, and in the general strain and 
tenour of the New Testament. Let him, 
for instance, take the text referred to by 
the bishop, p. 25, Tit. ii. 13, and in oppo- 
sition to the common version, aud to the 
judgment of Dr. Clarke, and other learned 
men, let bim admit, upon the learned pre- 
late's authority, that the true and only pro- 
per translation of the passage according to 
ite exact grammatical construction is our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Would he from that expression conclude 
that the apostle was an assertor of the su- 
preme divinity of his crucitied master? 
Surely not. We would naturally argue 
that, if Paul believed that Jesus Christ was 
the Supreme God, his mind would have 
been so full of the amazing doctrine that it 
must have shone forth in every page of his 
writings, in every sentence of his discourses. 
Hlis delight and his duty would have been 
to insist continually upon this new, unheard. 
of and astonishing theme, and to have ex- 
plained the necessity and importance of it 
in all its bearings in the scheme of redemp- 
tion. Could he under these impressions 
have coldly taught the Athenians that * God 
would judge the world in righteousness by 
the man whom he had ordained, of which 
he had given assurance to all men in that he 
had raised him from the dead?’ Could he 
have written to the Corinthians, what in- 
deed would hardly be reconcilable to the 
simplicity of truth, that ‘ as by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead ?’—How then, it may be asked, 
is this declaration of the apostle to Titus, 
t» be reconciled to his not acknowledging 
the divinity of Christ?—"pon various sup- 
positions, It may have been a slip of the 
apostles tongue in dictating: or a mistake 
of his amanuensis; or an error of some 
carly transeriber; or there may be a various 
reading ; or the words might be intended 
im a different sense; or the apostle might 
not study perfect correctness of language ; 
or there might be some other reason which 
cannet now be discovered. I will give up 
the text as altogether inexplicable, sonner 
thaw 1 will believe that the apostle intended 
io this casual incidental manner to teach a 
doctrine so new, so ineredible, aud of such 
high impertauce, and which is so little 
eountenanced by the general strain of his 
discourses and epistles, and so repugnant 
to the whole tenour of the Christian Scrip- 
tures.”’ Pp. 72-.-83. 





The learned prelate flourishes a good 
deal upon the celebrated passage of 
Tertullian, with regard to the preva. 
lence of the Unitarian doctrine among 
the lower classes of believers in his 
own age, the idiots (idiote) as Bishop 
Horsley unluckily translated the Latin 
father: but all his learuing and inge. 
nuity are insufficient to deprive the 
Unitarians ofthis powerful testimony to 
the antiquity of their faith. In one 
particular, Mr. B. allows that the 
bishop's version of the passage is truer 
than his own; but this does not affect 
the sense of it or the argument in the 
slightest degree. We recommend this 
part of the review especially to the 
attention of the reader, as a specimen 
of sound criticism and successful rea- 
song. 

in the Calm Inquiry, Mr. B. had 
expressed his disbelief in the popular 
theory of angels; this “ heresy” is 
therefore charged by the bishop upon 
the whole body of Unitarians; but his 
opponent very properly explains this 
to be his individual opinion for which 
his brethren are not responsible. Uni- 
tarianism, certainly, is not involved in 
the reception or rejection of either a 
celestial or an infernal hierarchy. 

In section vi. of Ch. v. Mr B. en- 
ters largely into the character of Mar- 
cion, as connected with the question 
of the genuineness of the introduction 
to Luke’s Gospel, and ably defends 
this calumniated ‘* heretic,” whilst at 
the same time he freely exposes his 
crude notions and censures his proba- 
ble omissions, in his copy of the New 
Testament, of passages which did not 
accord with his opinions. 

Justin Martyr's important conces- 
sion to the Unitarians is the subject of 
the next section, in which Mr. B. 
points out a palpable misrepresenta- 
tion of the Martyr's lauguage in the 
bishop’s pamphlet, and we think 
clearly shews that Justin's reasoning 
implies that his doctrines of the pre- 
existence and divinity of Christ were 
novelties. It is utterly impossible to 
account for Justin's language, if he 
held the present orthodox faith. 

Judging very truly that there ts not 
such a superabundance of evidence 00 
behalf of the divinity of Christ that 
any can be spared, Bishop Burges 
will not part with the notorious tex 
of the three heavenly witnesses, |. 

v. 7,8. His judgment upon this no 
longer disputed passage, 18 4 better 
proof of his orthodoxy than of his 
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erudition. In opposition to a host of has rendered to truth and charity, and 


evidence, 


The learned prelate would retain these 
precious words, because he thinks, p. 47, 


that the counexion requires it, and that 
Cyprian had the good fortune not to over- 
look them, and the honesty not to suppress 
them. He acquits, p. 81, the Arians who 
have been suspected of the sin of rejecting 
the offensive passage from the sacred text, 
and ascribes the daring omission of this holy 
symbol of the catholic faith to Artemon, an 
eminent Unitarian of the third century, to 
whom, no doubt, all the catholics of that 
age, of all nations and languages, from 
Britain to India, must have sent their copies 
of the New Testament to be corrected : for 
in no other way could a change so universal 
have been at that time accomplished. What 
would the learned prelate say if such a mode 
should be adopted of defending a spurious 
passage in a Greek or Roman classic?” 
P. 120.---Note. 

The bishop is not ashamed to mix 
up again the nauseous trash, with 
which the meanest subalterns in the 
Trinitarian corps begin to be disgusted. 
It was long a standing dish, but we 
really gave our learned opponents, at 
least, the credit of better taste. 


“The arguments which some have al- 
leged, and which the learned prelate has 
not disdained to countenance, see pp. 52 
and 75, that Unitarianism cannot be true 

use it resembles Mahometanism and 
Deism, are so ineflably ridiculous and so 
superlatively contemptible, that it is im- 
possible to treat them seriously: viz. The 
Deists believe Christ to be a mere man, and 
they reject Trinitarianism,—so do the Uni- 
tarians : therefore the Unitarians are Deists. 
The Mahometans believe in oue God, and 
that Jesus is a prophet of God,—so do the 
Unitarians: therefore the Unitarians are 
Mahometans, Just so it might be argued : 
The Trinitarians worship a deified man. 
But the worshipers of the Grand Lama wor- 
ship a deitied man: therefore the Trinita- 
mans are worshipers of the Grand Lama, 
Again: The Trinitarians believe that God 
incarnate. But the worshipers of 
Vishaeo believe that God became incarnate ; 
therefore the Trinitarians are worshi pers of 
ishnoo. Are such arguments as these to 
be admitted into a grave discussion con- 
cerning the great essential truths of the 
Christian religion?” P. 145.---Note. 


A threat is held out by the bishop 

t he will continue to pursue the 
wee as long as he has breath in 
y; they cannot desire a more 

useful foe: long may he retail his idle 
“rguments and his silly calumnies, and 
se may Mr. Belsham be favoured 
‘health and spirits to repeat the 
“tvices which in this publication he 


to expose the impotence of his lord- 
ship's reasoning and to chastise the 
insolence of his aspersions. 
re 
Art. IIl.—Evidences of Revealed Re- 
ligion ; on a vew and original Plan: 

Being an Appeal to Deists, on their 

own Principles of Argument. By 

Christophilus. 8vo. pp. 120. Mitch- 

am, 67, Whitechapel, and Sher- 

wood and Co., Paternoster Row. 
i8l4, 
Vy E. always look with suspicion 
upon ‘‘new and original” ways 
of deciding old controversies, and we 
frankly confess that we took up this 
pamphlet expecting that the coutents 
would not answer to the title. It is 
however due to the writer, to our 
readers and to the paramount author- 
ity of truth aud justice, that we make 
the farther confession that we have 
been agreeably disappointed, and have 
found in ewe 4 a most acute 
and ingenious and able and successful 
advocate of Christianity, upon princi- 
ples which are at least novel in the 
mode of their application, 

The pamphlet consists of Eight Let- 
ters, which appear to have been pub- 
lished in a periodical work, entitled, 
“The Freethinking Christians’ Ma- 
gazine.” ‘The two first are occupied 
with introductory remarks, in which 
there is a masterly examination of 
some of Mr. Paine’s objections to re- 
vealed_ religion and a perspicuous ex- 
position of the origin and meaning of 
certain terms im frequent use in the 
Deistical controversy. The third isa 
satisfactory argument on the position 
—that the Jews always believed and 
acknowledged one only God, that the 
book of nature, as it is called, is 
not a cause adequate to this effect, 
but that the cause which the Jews 
themselves have assignedy namely, di- 
vine revelation, is an adequate, and 
the only adequate cause. In the 
fourth letter, on the present state of 
the Jewish people, there is no preten- 
sion to originality, but the argument 
which is ae strong, is ju- 
diciously stated. 1@ reasoning of 
the fifth letter appears to us to be new 
and is certainly solid: it refers to the 
objection of Mr. Paine, founded on 
the late period when the canon of 
scripture was formed, and the con- 
clusion is briefly, that considering the 
character of ecclesiastics at that time, 
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no cause can be assigned for their de- 
claring the present scriptures, which 
are so condemnatory of that charac- 
ter, to be authentic, and other works 
quite in the spirit of that cheracter, 
to be unauthentic, but the notoriety 
of the falseness of these and of the 
truth of those. ‘This argument is so 
important that the author deserves 
the privilege of stating it for himself : 


“] will suppose a case, by way of 1l- 
lustrating my argument :—Had it so hap- 
pened respecting the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, the impeachment of the Duke of 
York, or on the charge against Lord Cas- 
tlereagh for bartering seats in the House 
of Commons, on each of which occasions, 
it was evident to all, that it was the inte- 
rest and wish of ministers to screen the 
parties accused; I say, had it so happened 
that there had been documents of a contra- 
dictory nature presented to the House of 
Commons, one completely condemning, 
and the other as entirely acquitting the 
parties; and had the ministers received the 
documents as genuine which condemned, 
and rejected as spurious those which would 
have acquitted them; wonld it not have 
been allowed by all, that the motives 
which prompted them thus to act were, 
that the evidence was so strong and de- 
cisive in favour of one, and so contrary 
to the other, that they could not act 
otherwise, however well disposed they 
might be so to do? Or, suppose a lord 
chancellor of England sitting in judgment 
on a case where his own life, honour and 
fortune, were at stake; that he was in 
possession of a variety of documents, some 
of which, if received as true, would en- 
tirely acquit him, while the others if re- 
ceived as authentic must condemn him, 
and that when the matter came for trial 
he should acknowledge those which were 
against him to be true, and utterly reject 
as false those which were in his favour ; 
would any man hesitate in saying that he 
knew that a different conduct would be 
of no avail, because be was convinced that 
such was the evidence in favour of those 
against him, and against such as were 
for him, that it was impossible to destroy 
that evidence by any evasion whatever ? 
And after such an admission, could any 
— doubt the validity of those writings 

¢ had acknowledged to be true, while his 
disposition and interest so powerfully 
wy in behalf of his rejecting them ? 

ut if after he had acknowledged their 
truth, he wished to avoid the consequences, 
and keep these writings in his own posses- 
sion, what should we naturally expect 
would be his conduct ? Why, that he would 
do all in his power to keep them from pub- 
lie view, especially from the sight of 
those persons mediately interested in 


them. This, in my opinion, is a case in 
point with those who voted. the New Tes. 
tament to be genuine records of Christian- 
ity, and rejected all others. A clamour 
had been raised against their usurpations : 
they were constrained to call a council, 
and sit in judgment upon themselves; they 
collected together all the writings respect. 
ing Christianity ; and such was the force 
of evidence in behalf of some, and against 
others, that they were obliged to reject ds 
spurious the documents that favoured their 
cause, and to receive as genuine those 
which condemned it; but being in posses- 
sion of power, they contrived to shut these 
genuine writings from public view, and 
at last imposed pains and penalties here 
and hereafter upon those who even dared 
to read them, lest they should explain them 
so as to condemn their conduct. I say, 
then, it is to the advantage of Chistianity 
that they did not collect these writings nil 
the time Mr. Paine mentions, when the 
church was at its zenith of corruption ; as 
it offers to us an infallible proof that the 
writings they have admitted were really 
genuine and authentic. 

** Here then I call for an adequate cause 
for their having so acted, and I defy any 
man to assign even a probable one, if we 
admit the possibility of the writings of the 
New Testament being otherwise than gen- 
nine or authentic; for had there been 2 
shadow of doubt against them, these men 
must and would have rejected them, their 
disposition and interest calling so loudly 
for it; but I will now assign a canse why 
they did receive them, and why they re- 
jected the others. In che first place, those 
writings which were received were very 
extensively diffused ; they were read in 
every Christian society; they were valued 
and preserved with care by the first Chris- 
tians, particularly by those who had ¢s- 
eaped the general contamination; they 
had been quoted by all the early writers, 
and brought with them such evidence, that 
though they condemned all the doctrines 
and practices of the council, they did not 
dare to reject them ; while the others which 
they did reject, were so notoriously known 
to be false, that although they efiectwally 
suited their purpose, they did not dare to 
retain them; for what other cause can be 
assigned for their receiving the one 10 pre- 
ference to the other, so contrary to their 
interest and disposition? Ifany other ade- 
quate cause can be shewn, I shall be bap- 
py to see ii; but if it cannot, end the 
cause I have assigned is, as 1 believe it 
to be, not anly an adequate, but the only 
adequate cause, then Christianity »u* 
triumph, and this objection, whic has 
been brought so confidently to prove the 
New Testament to be false, does most '- 
fallibly prove it to be true.” Pp. 67—®. 


The Resurrection of Christ is the 
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subject of the sixth and seventh letters, 
and the truth of the fact is shewn to 
be necessary to account for the story, 
as detailed in the scriptures : this ar- 
gument pre-supposes the authenticity 
of the gospels and Acts of the Apos- 
thes and can be no otherwise con- 
vincing to an unbeliever than as it 
proves the consistency of the recorded 
sentiments and conduct of the Apos- 
tles, in other words, the internal evi- 
dence of the truth of the tale. In the 
eighth letter (which is erroneously 
numbered VII.) the author handles 
the old argument for the truth of 
Christianity, from its early, rapid and 
wide spread, through the instrumen- 
tality of teaching and in opposition to 
prejudice, power and learning, this 
spread being both acknowledged by 
the enemies of Christianity and un 

questionably predicted by its great 
Founder; but though the argument 
be not new, the mode by which it is 
conducted is by no means common- 
place. 

Upon the whole, we do, in the 
most unqualified manner, pronounce 
this the best defence of Christianity, 
in so small a compass, with which we 
are acquainted. We might object to 
some of Christophilus’s phrases and 
to one or two of his notions, but 
every author is entitled to his own 
manner of thinking, and, as far as it 
is decorous, of speaking ; and we are 
too much pleased with the publica- 
ton to set about making exceptions 
fo its general excellence. The sale of 
it will we trust encourage the author 
to publish a new edition, to the ap- 
pearance of which it would be grati- 
fying to us to have been in any de- 
gree instrumental 

There are some errata which, in a 
new edition, cannot escape the au- 

's correction. 
—a 
Ant. IV.—Letters to the Rev. John 

Pye Smith, D.D. on the Sacrifice 

of Christ + occasioned by his Ser- 

mon, preached March 11, 1813, 

the Patrons and Students of 
the Protestant Dissenting Academy 
at Homerton. By W. J. Fox. 8vo. 

a Johnson and Co. 2s. 6d. 

R. FOX was a pupil of Dr. 
thee Smith's at Homerton, and in 
able Letters bears ample and honour- 
“ite testimony to his tu¢or’s candour, 
Judgment and learning. The scholar 
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dissents however from his master's 
opinion “ of the sacrifice of Christ,” 
and in a manly but courteous manner 
explains in these Letters the reasons 
of his dissent, which he hopes (p. © 
will serve as an apology for his relin- 


quishment of a doctrine in_ the belief 


of which he was educated and of which 
it was the object of Dr. Smith's in- 
structions to make him an useful de- 
fender. How far Mr. Fox's honest 
compliments may please such of the 
Calvinistic Independents as wish to 
see Homerton Academy distinguished 
for othodoxy “ above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame,” it is not im- 
portant to ascertain; but we must 
acknowledge that we are a little cu- 
rious to learn what effect Mr. Fox's 
Letters have produced upon the mind 
of Dr. Smith himself, whether his 
objections appear to the worthy 
preacher to be idle and nugatory, or 
whether they may not have led him 
to make some further modification, in 
that perpetually modified system, Cal- 
vinism. 

The Letters are seven in number. 
Letter I. is“*On Sacrificesin general.” 
Against Dr. Smith’s hypothesis, that 
the ancient sacrifices were designed 
representations of the death of Christ, 
Mr, Fox argues that being vegetable 
as well as animal, it obviously was not 
the general principle on which they 
were founded ; that their origin is 
unrecorded, and consequently their 
design is incapable of direct proof; 
that the patriarchs, who offered them 
acceptably, do not appear to have 
been conscious of any such reference ; 
that it is unsupported by the Leviti- 
cal institutions ; that no mention of 
it occurs in the pious meditations of 
holy men of those ages; and that 
when they are represented as com- 
paratively worthless, it is uniformly 
in reference, not to a future and great. 
er sacrifice, but to moral obedience. 

Letter II. is “ On the application 
of Sacrificial Language to the Death 
of Christ.” This language is less com- 
mon than is generally imagined, ard 
much less than it must have been if 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the ‘sacri- 
fice of Christ had been the doctrine 
of the sacred writers. Sacrificial 
terms are plainly used in a figurative 
sense in the New Testament, and are 
applied to a variety of subjects, Jn 
both Testaments, the strongest. terms 
and phrases which are supposed to 
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express the vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ, are found in connexion with 
common persons and acts, ‘There are 
also eapressions relating to atonements 
which are very forcible but which 
are not used in relation to the death 
of Christ: for mstance, 


“* 1 Cor. iv. 13. * We are made as the 
filth of the world, we are the offscouring of 
all things unto this day.’ Paul here ap- 
plies to himself, and the other apostles, the 
terms by which those unfortunate persous 
were distinguished who, in certain Greek 
colonies, were offered to the gods as ex- 
piatory sacrifices for the cities to which 
they belonged. Had Christ, instead of the 
apostles, been the subject of this compari 
son, the passage would have been regarded 
as no slightaddition to the supposed proofs 
of the doctrine which you advocate. It 
would have been classed with similar texts 
concerning Christ, and we should have 
been told that * presumptuous and nuga- 
tory would it be to attempt any addition to 
the strength and clearness of these divine 
testimonies.”’” Pp. 13, 14, 


The following description of the 
Unitarian view of Atonement (if we 
may use a word which has been so 
much perverted) will interest our cor- 
respondents who have agitated this 
subject in the present and the last vo- 
lume of the Monthly Repository : 


* Unitarians consider the death of Christ 
as an important part of the divine plan for 
the redemption of mankind from sin and 
misery. * It was necessary that the Mes- 
siah should suffer*.’ His death perfected 
his lovely example; sealed the truth of 
the gracious doctrines which he taught ; 
and was essential to his resurrection and 
exaltation, on which rest our hopes of im- 
mortality and bliss. Hence its tendency 
to purify the depraved, and console the 
wretched. Hence we believe, equally with 
you, that he gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity ; that his 
blood cleanseth from all sin; that by his 
stripes we are healed; that he hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God; and we 
unite with you in ascribing unte him that 
loved us, and has washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father, glory and 
dominion for ever}! Such passages are 
beautiful descriptions of the moral influ- 
ences of his death, and it is our desire to 
partake of the holy feelings which they so 
finely express.” Pp. 11. 


——e ee 
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* Luke xxiv. 46. 


t Titus ii. 14, 1 Johni. 7. S 
24. iii. 18. Revise 


In Letter III. are considered the 
“ Propositions implied in the Doe- 
trine of Satisfaction.” It is here in- 
quired, What law was it, to atone for 
our violation of which Christ suffered: 
Was it the moral law which he him- 
self established, or some prior law, 
the law of nature, the law imposed on 
Adam or the law of Moses? The 
doctrine of satisfaction, it is urged, 
takes for granted the implacability of 
God, an unsupported and odious sap- 
position: it implies that personal di- 
vinity of Christ, which is at variance 
with the plainest declarations of the 
New Testament ; and it proceeds up- 
on the principle of the transferable 
nature of guilt and imnocence, a prin- 
ciple which sets every idea of justice 
at defiance. 

Letter LV. is a successful exposition 
of the “ Inconsistencies connected 
with the Doctrine of Satisfaction.” 
On this scheme, God pardons and 
punishes the very sameotcnee, Cal- 
vinistic notions are calicd ** the doe- 
trines of grace,” yet they represent all 
the divine grace as purchased. Christ 
is said to be the gift of ihe Father 
and was at the same ume equal with 
the Father aud supremely iadepend- 
ent. He suffered in one nature, mm 
another he could not suffer, though 
the two natures make but one person. 
He bore the indignation of the Father, 
who at the same time never ceased to 
delight in the Son of his love. He 
made full satisfaction either for all men 
or only for a few: if only fora few, 
how can all be invited to accept pur- 
chased mercy ; if for all, how can any 
be condemned ? What is the mean- 
ing of future judgment if the doctrine 
of satisfaction be true? Calvinists 
cry out, Mystery! but all others dis- 
cover absurdity. 

The “ Scriptural Evidence for the 
Doctrine of Salvation by the Free 
Grace of God” is exhibited in Letter 
V. where it is proved that both the 
Old and the New Testament represent 
God as shewing mercy on repentance, 
without any reference to the sacrifice 
of Christ, and concur in declaring 
his grace to penitents to be completely 
free and unconditional. 

Letter VI. is devoted to a “Com- 
arison of the moral tendency of the 

octrines of Satisfaction and Free 
Grace.” The result may be exp 
in the author's own eloquent Jaa- 
guage : 











«“ Unitarianism, Sir, is a cheerful and 
enlivening doctrine. Its peculiar repre- 
sentations of the character of God, and the 
ultimate destiny of man, are einineutly fit- 
ted tu inspire satisfaction and delight. We 
Jook around us with complacency ; we look 
forward with blissful aaticipation ; for we 
trace the operations of that Omuipotent 
Love from which all things originated, and 
which will consummate its work by esta- 
hlishing the universal and eternal reign of 
virtue and happiness. With you the doc- 
trine of satisfaction is the source of Chris- 
tian joy. But what pleasure can that no- 
tion afford to a benevolent mind? Will 
it teach him to rejoice in a God whe knows 
not how to pardon, and who, but for the 
interposition of his Son, would have been 
ever unmoved by the groaus of misery, the 
sighs aud prayers of penitence ; ina world 
under the wrath and curse of God, and 
whose inhabitants are born under a law 
which they cannot fulfil, and to an infinile- 
ly wretched destiny which they cannot 
avoid ; or in @ salvation, purchased by 
innocent blood, designed for only a part, 
probably a small part, of mankind, and 
which leaves millions not more sinful than 
himself in a state of remediless ruin? If 
there be those who can derive pleasure 
from such considerations, I envy not their 
selfish and degrading joy. 

* A Calvinistic, to be happy, must steel 
hisheart against those benevolent and syim- 
pathetic feelings which God and nature 
have implanted in our constitution. Le 
must rejoice in prospect of a bliss which it 
is probable many, deservedly dear to him, 
will never share. To the sacred claims of 
frendship, kindred and domestic love, he 
must be insensible, or in many cases those 
valuable connexions will be to him sources 
of misery. What a heart must that man 
possess who can kindle into rapture at the 
anticipation of a joy, from which his faith- 
ful friend, bis father, child, or brother, or 
the wite of his bosom, may be eternally ex- 
cluded ! who even hopes to be reconciled 
to their perdition, and to rejoice in it, as 
demonstrating the glory of his God! Fa- 
ther of mercies ! if this be thy will, at least 
hide from our view the page that unfolds 
‘teh horrors: take back the gift of revela- 
Hon; and let us again rejoice in the sweet 
though delnsive hope of nature and of rea- 
son, that those over whose ashes we mourn 
will be one day purged from their failings 
“y & future discipline, and unite with us 
grateful adoration at thy footstool, in 

regions of eternal peace and bliss !”’ 
Pp. 52, 53. 
“ The title of the last letter, VII., is 
iscellaneous Observations.” These 
relate fo scattered remarks of Dr. 
liei 8, and would be scarcely intcl- 
a Without the Remarks them- 
Yes. One of the “ Observations,” 
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however, must be quoted, as it re- 
lates toa passage in our VIILIth vo- 
lume, p. 182, in which a correspond- 
ent expresses a doubt of the propriety 
of Unitarians, with their notions, cal- 
ling Christ a Saviour. ‘This passage 
Dr. Smith quotes and animadverts on 
in a note to his Sermon, under the 
head, in capitals, of “ Christ denied 
to bea Saviour.’ Now, doubting is 
not denying. Besides, the doubts of 
an anonymous writer in a publication, 
open to all parties, are not surely to 
fix the charge of belief or disbelief 
upon a denomination. On the same 
ground that this quotation is brought 
forward as atiecting the Unitanan 
system, might other quotations be ad- 
duced from our pages to convict Uni- 
tarians of all the contrarieties of reli- 
cious faith Mr. Fox’s “ Observa- 
tions” are as follows : 

“ In another note, (p. 76) you have 
commented on a very heedless expression 
in a communication to the Monthly Repo- 
sitory, and candidly suggested what, I 
imagine, must have been the writer’s mean- 
ing. That many of your party will con- 
sider this as ‘a large extension of can- 
dour,’ Lhave no doubt. You have made 
them ample amends, however, by asserting 
of the devotional extracts referred to, that 
‘the basis of the whole is pure natural- 
ism,’ * There is (you contin ve) no recog- 
nition of a single doctrine of revelation, 
except it may be reckoned such to admit 
that the Jews are kept a distinct people 
by a particular providence, Every other 
sentiment and expression is perfectly in 
the character of a Deist.’ Let the reader 
turn to that articlee—M,. R. March, 1813, 
p. 182, and he will ask with me, Js it in 
the character of a Deist to trace a God of 
love in every dispensation ; to delight in 
public and in private worship, in religious 
conversation and instruction; to recognise 
Christ as our teacher divinely inspired; to 
anticipate a future state of bliss for the 
righteous, and corrective punishment for 
the wicked; to dwell with rapture on that 
period when God shall be all, and in all? 
Is this deism? Is this naturalism? I 
should have thought that none would have 
hesitated to regard such sentiments and 
feelings as emanations from that sun of 
righteousness, before whose rising thick 
darkness covered the earth. But in esti- 
mating the productions of Unitarians, our 
Saviour’s rule is too often reversed. The 
fruit is judged by the tree, and not the 
tree by its fruit, Our feelings, motives and 
actions are condemned, becanse it is previ- 
ously assumed that our tenets are radically 
erroneous. Well is it for us that by a dif- 
ferent prineiple will be regulated the deci- 
sions of the tribunal of heaven,”’ Pp. 62, 63. 
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We have now, though late, dis- 
charged the pleasing duty of laying 
the substance of Mr. Fox’s pamphlet 
before our readers. We would re- 
commend that it be perused together 
with Dr. Smith's Sermon. The doc- 
tor basin our opinion done all that 
could be done in defence of his thesis ; 
hut we err greatly if every dispassion- 


ate judge will not allow after an at. 
tentive reading of Mr. Fox's Letters 
that much more remains to be done 
before the popular doctrine can be 
entitled to the reception of any one 
who can read his Bible for himself 
and who has a head to estimate theo- 
logical truth and a heart to beaffected 
with moral sentiments. 
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Dr. Parr’s Biographical Memoir ef the 
late Mr, Wintiam Henry Lonny, 

[The following paper is drawn up by the 
eminent scholar whose name appears above, 
to preface the new Catalogue of the late 
Mr. Luna's bookselling stock, under the 
title of “ An Address to the well-wishers 
and customers of the late Mr. William 
Henry Lunn. We give it entire, and shall 
rejoice if our insertion of it in the Monthly 
Repository, shall in any degree second the 
object of the benevolent writer. En. | 

T is with peculiar satisfaction that the 

friends of Mr. Luu» submit the follow- 
ing Statement of Facts to an enlightened 
and generous Public. 

They well know that soundness of judg- 
ment, and that liberality of spirit, by which 
English Scholars are eminently distin- 
guished, They are convinced that, in enu- 
merating the services of Mr. Lunn to the 
cause of literature, they will tind intelligent 
and attentive readers. They feel that, in 
their exertions to assuage the sorrows, and 
to provide for the comforts, of an afflicted 
Widow and two fatherless Children, they 
will not appeal in vain to the experience 
uf the learned, and the sensibility of the 
benevolent. 

Mr. Lunn resided as a Bookseller at 
Cambridge for ten years. In March, 1797, 
he came to London, and succeeded Mr, 
Samuel Hayes in Oxford Street. On his 
removal into Soho Square, in L801, he, by 
the advice of Scholars and with the appro- 
bation of friends, established the Crassi- 
CAL Limrary upen a new and extensive 
plan. Tlis views were announced in a 
perspicuous and even elegant Advertise- 
ment, lu whieh, with a tone of thinkiag far 
raised above the narrow and selfish views 
of a mind intent only upon protit, he en- 
deavoured to interest in his own favour 
such persons, as habitually look with ve- 
neration to the memory of Bentley, to the 
erudition of Hemsterhuis, and his illustri- 
ous School, and to the sagacity, taste and 
learing of our celebrated countryman, 
Richard Porson. : 

Other Booksellers had been accustomed 
to provide for purchasers publications in 

modern, as well as the ancient lan- 
guages Mr. Lunn resolved to act up 
aithfally and rigoroasly to the name, 
which he had chosen for his own collection. 


He immediately entered into various and 
important negotiations with Booksellers 
upon the continent. He contined his at. 
tention to such Works, as were interesting 
to Scholars only. But, in order to supply 
their demands, he took a wide and varied 
range. With an activity, and perhaps we 
may add, magnanimity, which men of 
learning cannot fail to applaud, he ven- 
tured to bring together many Principes 
Editiones. He did not shrink from the 
purchase of other editions, expensive from 
their bulk, their splendour, or their rarity. 
He amassed large numbers of the Delphine 
Editions, aud of those, which are called 
Variorum. He was upen the watch to 
procure new editions of classical Works 
published by Foreign Seholars of his own 
time, and he took the most judicious mea- 
sures for obtaining them early. To criti- 
eal and philological Books he was pecu- 
liarly attentive; and whether we consider 
the number or the usefulneas of those, 
which the CiassicaL Lisrary supplied, 
we cannot wonder that the zeal and the 
judgment of Mr. Lunn in collecting them 
attracted the notice of the curious, and the 
favour of the learned. é 
The ardour of his mind induced him to 
take a large share in valuable and costly 
publications from the presses of Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
London. The cost of reprinting Brouers 
Tacitus under the superintendanee of Mr. 
Valpy fell upon Mr. Lunn only, Among 
other Works, in which he was concerned 
with respectable men of the trade, Wake- 
field’s Lucretius, Ernesti’s Cicero, Dra- 
kendorch’s Livy, Schleusner’s Lexicon, 
Morell’s Thesaurus, improved and enlarg- 
ed by Dr. Maltby, and Scopuda’s Lexicon, 
deserve to be enumerated. He had en- 
aged to take several copies of ‘the Hero- 
Some, which is now preparing for the pres® 
by Professor Schweighaeuser ; and 1 =r 
sequence of the connexions, which he “ 
gradually formed with the literat of th 
kingdom, he so far deviated from bis oF 
ginal design, as to undertake the publica 
tion of a few Tracts in the Oriental 1s” 
guages, . 
His vigilance and integrity were mans 
fested in the good condition of his Books - 44 
and perhaps we have to commend bis 
nificence, rather than his discretion, 

















which he occasionally indulged 
for costly bindings. His pride indeed was 
gratified by the consciousness of pursuing 
such measures, as were alike agreeable to 
the opulent collector and the profound 
scholar. 

The fortune which Mr. Luna inherited 
from his Father, was very inconsiderable. 
Ou his first settlement in London, a part of 
the property bequeathed to him ultimately 
by his Uncle, Mr. R, Labutte, a French 
Teacher in the University of Cambridge, 
and amounting nearly to 10,000/, came into 
his possession, and enabled him doubtless 
for some time to carry on with effect the 
concerns of the CrassicaL Lisrary. For 
this advantage he was indebted to the kind- 
ness of an Aunt, whose contidence in his 
houesty, and whose solicitude for his well- 
fare induced her to give up during ber life 
a portion of that money, which by the 
Will of the Uncle was to descend to Mr. 
Luna at her decease. Observing the im- 
portance of this concession in facilitating 
the success of Mr. Lunn, this excellent 
woman was afterwards led, from the same 
motives of kiudness, to transfer for his use 
the remainder before the mouth of January, 
1808, when she died. In the growing 
prosperity of Mr. Luna, in bis probity, and 
his gratitude she received the just reward 
of her unfeigned and disinterested friend- 


ship. 

The whole ef Mr. Lunn’s property was 
embarked in his trade, and under circum- 
stances more favourable his accumulation 
must have been rapid. But he had to strug- 
gle with unusual and most stubborn difii- 
culties. Insurances were high.—Goods 
were often delayed, four which Mr. Lunu 
had been obliged to pay before they reach- 
e¢ hiw.—The course of exchange ran for 
way years against England, and the loss, 
which Mr, Lunn sustained from this cause 
on the amount of the invoices, was some- 
times 20, sometimes 25, and sometimes 
even 30 per cent. The sale of books pro- 
cured ander these unavoidable aud irreme- 
diable disadvantages, was in many instances 
slow and precarious. Mr. Lunn, like every 
other Bookseller, was doomed to losses 
from the inability of his employers to make 
their payments. He dealt with men, whose 
tank, whose delicacy, and upon some occa- 
“as whose poverty protected them from 
“at importunity, with which the gener- 
ality of tradesmen enforce their claims. 

rarely expected immediate payment— 

hever demanded it—he allowed for it a 
reasonable diseount—and in the mean time, 

r the support of his credit both at home 
tad abroad, he wascompelled to fulfil bis 
own engagements without deduction and 
Without delay. 
of pave Row to record the chief cause 
pears embarrassments,. which disturbed 
ho” and shortened his existence. 
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communication with the continent, was 
beneficial to other traders, but most inju- 
rious to Mr. Lunn. They accumulated 
their stock without the numerous impedi- 
ments, which Mr. Luun had encountered. 
They were exempt from many of those re- 
strictions upon importation, to which Mr. 
Lunn had for mauy years heen obliged to 
submit. They were able to buy, and there- 
fore to sell, at a cheap rate those articles, 
for which Mr. Lunn had previously paid 
to foreigners a very high price. They pur- 
chased after a favourable alteration in the 
course of exchange, aod with considerable 
diminution in charges jor insurance, 

Disappointed in his expectations— 
alarmed at the prospect of impending losses 
—perplexed by the application of creditors, 
whose demands he had frequently satisfied 
with exemplary punctuality—conscious of 
having exhausted the whole of his pro- 
perty in procuring books, some of which 
he wight be obliged tu sell at a less price 
than that, which he had advanced for 
them—unaccustomed to propitiate the se- 
vere by supplication, to trick the artful by 
evasion, and to distress the friendly by de- 
lay, he was suddenly bereaved of that self- 
command, which, if he could have : pre- 
served it, would eventually have secured 
for him unsullied respectability, undimin- 
ished prosperity, and undisturbed tran- 
quillity. Butin the poignant anguish of 
his soul delicacy prevailed over reason, aud 
panic over fortitude.—Every expedient pro- 
posed by his faithful and affectionate ad- 
visers was at one moment adopted with 
gratitude, aud at the next rejected with 
phrenzy—every present inconvenience was 
magnified into an insurmountable obstacle 
—every possible future mischance was an- 
ticipated ‘as au inevitable and ruinous ca- 
lamity.—To his disordered imagination re- 
treat seemed impracticable—to his anal- 
tered and anaiterable sense of honour 
resistance appeared unjustifiable.—By his 
wounded pride submission was deemed 
alike ignominious and ineficacionus.—He 
reflected, and was impatient of reflection 
---he hoped, and was ashamed of hope-.- 
he approved, and disapproved---he decid- 
ed, and hesitated.--he despaired, and per- 
ished ! 

Happily for the humen race, all the ex- 
tenuations which accompany such cases, 
are reserved for the tribunal of that Being, 
who knoweth of what we are made, and 
remembereth that we are but dust. In 
the mean time many a Christian will be 
disposed to commise vate the circumstances 
of Mr. Lunn’s death, and many a man of 
letters may find reason to deplore the joss 
of his well meant, and weil directed la- 
bours. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Lunn and her dauyh- 
ters have not the means of contioning the 
business, in which Mr, Luun was engaged. 
Their doom iy to lament un aff®ctionate 
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husband and an indulgent father. Their 
only resdurces lie in the exertions of their 
friends, and in the good will of every wise 
and every virtuous man, who contemplates 
the acuteness of their sufferings, and who 
from experience can appreciate the worth 
of their nearest relative, and most beloved 
protector. 

For the satisfaction of such persons 
enough has been already stated, and to 
others, who are seldom inclined to pardon 
human fmilties, or to pity human woes, 
more would be urged in vain 

It remains for us wore directly to lay 
open the purposes, for which the Catalogue 
is intended, and the principle, by which it 
was regulated. 

The debts of Mr, Lunn amount to eight 
thousand pounds. The worth of the pro- 
perty, which he has le!t behind him, is sup- 
posed to exceed that sum. His Executor 
is anxions to discharge those debts by the 
speedy sale of his etfects, and to employ 
the surplus in making provision for Mrs, 
Lunn, and her two daughters. In order to 
facilitate the sale of the stock in Seho 
Square, the price of every common and 
every choice article hos been considerably 
reduced, and every possible encouragement 
has been given for literary men to partake 
of the varions and precious treasures offered 
to them. Itcannot often happen that books 
#0 valuable will be presented to their choice 
at so moderate a price. It may never be in 
their power again to gratify at once their 
curiosity, and their benevolence. They 
are respectfully invited to mark the good 
opinion which they formerly entertained of 
Mr, Lunn himself for skilfulness in his pro- 
fession, and probity in his dealings. They 
are earnestly entreated to manifest their 
ood will toa family, deprived of his pro- 
tection, mourning for his death, and de- 
pending upon the successful sale of his 
hooks and other property as the only expe- 
dient, which can procure for them the ne- 
eessary comforts and reasonable conveni- 
ences of life. 

Samusy. Parr, LL.D. 

Tuomas Kipp, A.M. Trin, Coll. Cam. 

Evwunp Hevey Barker,Trin Coll, Cam. 

Kouert Masters Kerrison, New Bur- 

ington Street. 

Tromas Epwarns, Executor, Soho Squ. 
July the U7th, W815. 


i 


Thursday, July 6, died at his house 
ealled Cottington, or Cotmaton, Sidmouth, 
Joun Crnsiake, Esq. at the advanced age 
of 81. This house was erected in the year 
1809, but it almost joins the former man- 
sion, which was the property, and till then, 
the residence of this gentleman, as well as 
of his father and grandfather, In the old 
histories of Devonshire, it is styled “ an 
ansiont seat, commanding a pleasant view 
ofthe bey,” It was sold by the Dukes, an 
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ancient family of Otterton, io the same 
county, to William Hariewin, Esq. Sir 
John Hariewin, who was knighted for his 
valour by Edward IV. lived at Sidmouth. 
his descendants resided there in the days of 
Henry VI. and tothe time of Charles Il. en 
old monument in the church, records the 
name of one of them, Walter Harlewin, Esq 

Mr. Carslake was one of the most re. 
spectable and most respected inhabitants of 
Sidmouth. He was eminently a son of 
peace bimself, and sincerely desirous of 
promoting the peace and happiness of al! 
about him. His character was sketched iv 
the following terms the Sunday after his 
interment, by a friend, who well knew the 
worth he was describing : 

It was a bright example which the 
* hoary headed” friend who is now removed 
from usexhibited. His life had been a long 
one. He ofteu repeated, during his linger- 
ing decay (being more than eight months 
confined to his bed) the observation of 
Moses, in the xe. Psalm. * The days of 
our years are three score years and ten, and 
if by reason of strength they be four score 
years, yet is their strength, labour and 
sorrow, for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away.”’ Ile could weil understand this 
language, for he had entered the 82d year 
of his age, and for the last two years of his 
life, though remarkably healthy before, he 
had full experience of the affecting truth 
contained in the last clause of this verse: 
the little strength which remained was 
labour and sorrow. The bitterness of his 
trial was, probably, known only to himself. 
He often eeonl that he was constantly iz 
pain, and several times,that those pains,were 
very severe. His whole frame was at times 
convulsed with agony,he was chastened with 
pain on his bed, and the multitude of his 
bones with strong pain. In general, how- 
ever, the conflict he had to sustain was not 
of this severe kind, and his habitual pa- 
tience, united with his pious resignation, 
made it much more tolerable to himself and 
all about him than it could otherwise have 
been. I saw a great deal of him, and I 
can truly say, that I never heard a murmur 
escape his lips. More than once he said to 
me, when I was sympathizing with him, 
w ierefore should a living man complain, @ 
man for the punishment of his sins! All 
the ddys of my appointed time will 1 watt 
till my change come. The language 
scripture was very familiar to him. | 
his life he had been in the habit of reading 
the sacred books ; and, for the latter year 
of it, some hours of every day were spent 
by him in this blessed work. The books 
of Job, the Psalms, and Ecclesiastes, and 
many chapters of the Prophets, particularly 
Isaiah, he could repeat ahnost by heart. He 
was also well acquainted with the Ne* 
Testament, and had very just notions of the 
gospel dispensation, and of the richnes* 
aud magnitude of that love of God, which 
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was manifested to the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He delighted to view the 
Almighty, as no respecter of persons, and, 
while he was truly thankful that he was a 
Christian himself, he could never think so 
unjustly of God, as to suppose that none 
hut Christians will hereafter be saved. He 
believed, with the liberal-hearted Apostle 
Paul, that those who have net the law, are 
oc law unto themselves, sor when they do by 
nature, (by the very force and structure of 
their minds, as human beings) the things 
contained in the law, they shew the work 
of the law written in their hearts. In con- 
sequence of this view of the matter, he hesi- 
tated uot to adopt the generous and enlighit- 
eved conclusion of Peter, when under the 
immediate influence of the Holy Spirit, 
that, ix every nation, he that feareth God 
and worketh rightcousness, (according to 
the light which he actually enjoys) is ac- 
cepted by him. 

Our venerable friend was averse from 
religious disputes, and never liked to en- 
sage in them, but he was, like his father 
and grandfather, a firm and steady Dis- 
senter, and he knew why he wasso. He 
was well acquainted with that complete de- 
fence of a separation from the Church of 
England, which was written by the late 
venerable Micaiah Towgood, of Exeter,* 


and he was ready at ali times to give a’ 


reason for the hope that was in him, While, 
however, upon these truly consisteut and 
Protestant grounds, he was a Non-confor- 
mist, he felt not the smallest dislike to any 
of those, who conscientiously adhered to 
the established sect. He was all his life 
in habits of friendly acquaintance with 
many ofthem. Indeed, he was a sincere 
well-wisher to the whole human race. In 
his Father’s House, he believed there were 
mansions for, and capacious enough to hold 
them all. 

To the hospitality of his own house, and 
the unaffected kindness of his heart, many 
ean hear witness. It was his delight to see 
his friends about him, and to welcome them, 
atall times to his plentiful table. To the 
‘allies of innocent mirth and cheerful anec- 
dote he was always alive, and within the 
bounds of temperance, which he never 
transgressed himself, nor could bear, with- 
out great pain, to see transgressed by others, 


OO eee 
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* Of this valuable work, which ought 
to be in the possession of every Dissenter, 
the 9th edition was lately published, by 

t. Benjamin Flower, price in 12mo. with 
* portrait of the author, 4s. in boards, or 
. fine thiek wove post 8vo. hot-pressed, 
fs e boards. To this edition is prefixed 
‘ Pretace, vindicating the sentiments and 
Pr ‘acter of the author from the recent 
mine eesentations of the Rev. T. Biddulph, 

os, of St. James’s Bristol, &e. and the 
Fellow Owen, Curate of Fulham, and late 
brid of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
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he partook of the cheerfulness which he 
encouraged in allabout him. In the relief 
of distress he was never backward. Many 
public subscriptions received his counte- 
nance and support ; anda number of bene- 
ficent actions performed with the utmost 
privacy and modesty will, another day, be 
noticed by Him, who, except our friend 
himself, aud the parties assisted, were the 
only witnesses of them. He dealt out his 
bread to the hungry, and to the poor which 
cried, he was often a merciful listener, A 
liberal bequest to the place of worship 
which he so long, and so constantly at- 
tended, proved his affection to the cause of 
liberal piety, and his sincere wish that it 
might not suffer by his removal from it. 
This is the part of this good man’s character, 
which I have purposely reserved for the last. 
In his own house, and in the house of God, 
he was the same uniform, unostentatious 
and devout worshiper. The family altar 
was never neglected, and, like the patri- 
arch Abraham, he always gathered his 
servants, as well as his relatives about it. 
In this house of our public solemnities, all 
who worship with us, are witnesses with 
what punctual regularity and what deep 
attention our departed friend always occu- 
pied his place. As long as he possibly 
could he made one of our number, and in 
the latter part of his days, it was with great 
difficulty, and often under the pressure of 
much bodily pain, that he attended. It 
might truly be said of him that he loved 
the courts of the Lord. No severity of 
weather kept him at home-—neither busi- 
ness hor amusement were ever suffered to 
invade the duties of the Sabbath, and to 
crown all, he was remarkably early as well 
as regular in his attendance—he did not 
come, as if it was to the performance of an 
irksome task, and disturb by a date en- 
trance, either his minister or his fellow- 
worshipers, His dismission was remarkably 
easy——it was the worn-out pilgrim, falling 
asleep in Jesus. Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man i$ peace, 
E. B. 
—— 
Dr. Toulmin’s Funeral. 

On the morning of Tuesday, August the 
Ist, the remains of this most venerable and 
exemplary Christian, were deposited in the 
burying ground belonging jointly to the 
members of the Old and the New Meetings, 
in Birmingham. The congregation of the 
New Meeting, in the kindest manner, un- 
dertook the manegement and expense of the 
funeral. After their arraigyements were 
made, it was found that Dr Toulmin had 
himself written, several years ago, direc- 
tions on the subject. To these directions, 
he expressed his hope, ina will of a very 
receut date, that sowe deference would be 
shewn, as circumstances might admit, It 
was his wish—a wish so characteristic of 
his sweet, amiable temper—that “ his pail 
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should be supported by six ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations and different religious 
sentiments, who might thus pay their last 
tribute of respect to one, who, by such an 
appointinent, meantto shew the respect and 
affection which he thought it to be his 
duty, and felt it to be his happiness, to 
cherish towards ali Christians, aud parti- 
cularly towards his brethren in the mi- 
nistry "’---A hearse carried the body, at- 
tended by four mourning coaches. As the 
procession passed along the streets, the 
countenance: and manners of the spectators, 
nor, least of all, of the poor who had come 
in cousideral'e numbers to witness it, were 
visibly marked with regret. At the place 
of interment, the Rev. John Kentish, the 
Rev. Robert Kell, the Rev. John Corrie of 
Hardsworth, and the Rev, William Field 
of Warwick, preceded. The pall was 
borne by the Rev. John Kennedy, a ciergy- 
man of the Establishment, in Birmingham ; 
the Rev. J. A. James, the minister of a 
respectable congregation of Independents 
in Birmingham ; the Rev. Thomas Bower, 
of Walsall; the Rev. Richard Fry, of Kid- 
derminuster; the Rev. James Scott, of Crad- 
ley; the Rev. James Hews Branshy, of 
Dudley; the Rev, Timothy Davis, of Co- 
ventry ; and the Rev. Rees Lloyd, of Kings- 
wood, near Birmingham. The Rev. Isaiah 
Birt, the worthy minister of a large congre- 
gation of Particular Baptists in Birming- 
ham was invited: but unhappily he was 
absent from home. Several members of 
Dr. Toulmin’s family followed as mourners. 
The coffin was carried into the Meeting 
house and to the grave, by eight of “ the 
ancient members of the church which 
Dr. Toulmin served“n the ministry ;”’ to 
each of whom and to each of the 
servants emplored on the occasion, was 
presented, agreeably to his desire, “ a 
copy of Mr. Orton’s discourses on Eternity, 
over and above the usual gratuity.” The 
service was conducted by Mr. Kentish, 
himself a deeply afflicted mourner---prin- 
cipally in the aivathginn, where several] 
hundreds of sorrowing spectators were as- 
sembled. The funeral oration, which ex- 
hibited a striking delineation of Dr. Toul- 
min’s excelleneies drew forth many tears, 
and the short address at the grave, chiefly 
in words which Dr. Toulmin had himself 
once used at the interment of a minister 
whom he loved, was pecularly touching. 

On the Lord's day following, the very 
numerous and respectable congregation, at 
the New Meeting appeared in mourning, 
and the pulpit was elegantly covered with 
black cloth. In the morning Mr. Bransby 
conducted the devotional service, aud read 
the seriptures, and Mr. Kentish delivered 
the funeral sermon; which, though un- 
usually long, was listened to through- 
out with the deepest interest, by @ 
crowded auditory, from 2 John the Sth 
verse. “ Look to yourselves, that we lose 
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not those things which we have Wrought, 
but that we receive a full reward: 
passage from which Dr. Toulmim desired 
that his “ dear and respected people” might 
. a) 
be addressed on the occasion. This excel. 
lent, lamented Christian pastor, besides 
reqnesting that his people might be thanked 
for every instance of their kindness and 
afiection towards him, had specified some 
religious ‘duties, incumbent on them as 
Christians and as Protestant Dissenters, 
upon which it was his wish that the preach. 
er should insist. These admonitions Mr. 
Kentish enforced with singular felicity and 
effect, by extracts from Dr. Toulmin’s own 


works; so that “ being dead,” “ he 
was,”’ in a very impressive sense of the 


words, “* yet speaking.’’---It is unnecessary 
to enter into a minute analysis of the ser- 
mon, as it will doubtless, together with the 
Funeral Oration be laid before the public. 
---In the afternoon, Mr. Bransby preached 
from 1 Cor. xiii. 10. ‘ When that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away.”’ 

Funeral sermons have also been preached 
in various parts of the kingdom ; partien- 
larly within the knowledge of the writer of 
this article---at Essex Street Chapel, by 
Mr. Belsham; at the Old Meeting, Bir- 
mingham, by Mr. Kell; at Bridport, by 
Mr. flowe; at Bristol, by Mr. Rowe, from 
2Tim.iv.7.; at Coseley, by Mr. Small, 
from Acts viii. 2.; at Coventry, by Mr. 
Davis; at Cradley, by Mr. Scott; at Dud- 
ley, by Mr. Bransby, from Heb. xi. 4.5 at 
Exeter, by Dr. Carpenter; at Taunton, 
(the pulpit being covered with black clot!) 
by Mr. Fenner and Mr. Davies ; at Walsal!, 
by Mr. Bowen; and at Wolverhampton, by 
Mr. Steward, from Acts xi. 24. 

aT ee 

Died, at Billingshurst, Sussex, June 14, 
1815, in the 36th year of his age, the Rer. 
John Jeffery.---Though the deep sorrow 
and regret manifested by bis mourning It- 
latives aad their sympathizing friends have 
assured many of his worth, and of the loss 
sustained by his death, the hand of friend- 
ship presumes to communicate some parti- 
culars of this late excellent man, as @ f'- 
bute due to his memory. He was born af 
Washington, Dec. 7, 1779. His respect- 
able and pious parents, who survive him, 
have been many years stpporters of the 
General Baptist interest, at Billingshurst. 
The bappiest result attended their pious care 
in the formation of his character as 6 man 
and a Christian. When at the age of 20, 
the Society at Billingshurst being in want 
of a minister, he expressed a desire tomake 
himself useful in that Character. To pre 
mote his acceptability as a teacher im he 
church, his father placed him under the 
tuition of Ms valued friend the Rev. 
Evans, of Islington, who had then under- 
taken the task of preparing young men for 
the pulpit. After two years assiduous 4P- 
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plication to his preparatory studies, he left 
his worthy Preceptor, for whom he ever re 
rained the highest respect and affectation 
and returned to 4's mative place: and 
though he som afterwards embarked in ihe 
prewing business ©a an extensive scale, 
a considerable purtion of his time was de- 
voied to (he work of the ministry. He con- 
tinued to fuldl almost gratuitously, the 
important duties of a Christian teacher, till 
about five years siace, when an affection of 
the chest, which rendered his articulation 
searcely audible, put 2 period to his public 
exercises, Yet his zeal for the improve- 
ment of his congregation was not dimi- 
nished, he still watehed over them with a 
truly pastoral a‘teetion. The writer of this 
notice has ofien witnessed his anxious soli- 
citnde te nrvoe re for them a constant sup- 
ply of miaistece: when his voice became so 
low that he could art be heard by those who 
were vuly a short distance from him, he was 
accustumed to express his thoughts in 
writing at their conferences for the benefit 
of his dock. His papers, which contained 
mach just criticism and mauy pious admo- 
nitions, were read to them either by one of 
his amiable sisters, or some other friend. 
In this manner he continued to the last to 
be “a burning anda shining light.’ Dur- 
ing the latter period of his existence, when 
his sufferings were at times very great, he 
continued to be ‘he kind and atfiectionate 
relative, the cheer.al and instructive compa- 
pion, and the sincere friend. In bis pati- 
ence ad resignation the precious influence 
of the aoctrines of Chostianity were ex em- 
plified. On the ihresnold of eternity, he 
became move and more sensible of the con- 
solation of a religion founded on the pure 
love of God ; and, expressing his most per- 
fect satisfaction wich the appointments of 
infinite wisdom, and a grateful sense of the 
affectionate solicitude of his relatives and 
friends in soothing his passage to the grave, 
he at leagth sunk gently into the sleep of 
death—* Surely the end of the good min is 
peace’ On Sunday the 18th, his re- 
mains were interred in the burying-ground 
of the General Baptist Meeting, by the Rev. 
T. Sadler, of Horsham, who also preached 
* funeral sermon on the occasion from 
Philip iii. 20, 21.- J. B. 
i 
Rev. Thomas Jenkins. 
Bath, 8th Aug. 1815. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you of the removal! 
from.our world, of a reader, admirer and 
purehaser of your work, who wiil long live 
in the memory of all his intimate friends. 

On Saturday, the 20th of last month, died 
at Whitchn veh, ‘n Shronshire, after a long 
Ulness, which he bore with Christian forti- 
tude and resignation, in the 70th year of 
his age, the Rev. Tuomas Jenkins, the 
Unitarian Minister of that town; where he 
had resided and faithfully preached the 
e%spel about thirty-three years. He and the 


* ance of honesty and benevolence. 


Thomas Jenkins. 525 
venerable Dr. Toulmin, took their flighe 
nearly together from the earth, the one, on 
the first, and the other on the last day of 
the same week I little thought, some years 
ago, whea [ enjoyed the company and con- 
versation of them both, at my house, that 
one, who was some years older than either 
of them, should be permitied to survive, 
and mourn over them, But, thus it fre. 
quently happens in the present state, which 
is only the infancy of our being, and, hence 
we should all learn, never tu defer until to 
morrow what ought to be donc, and we find 
ourselves able to do, to-day. 

Mr. Jenkins was a warm advocate of civil 
and religious liberty, and in other cases 
nniformly respectable through the whole of 
his life. Though he was educated a Cal- 
vinist, and professed that system as loug as 
he could believe it; he never in his most 
orthodox days, was afraid to converse with 
those who were called heretics, but regard- 
ing men according to their moral conduct, 
was accessible to all who had the appear- 
In time, 
he became assistant to Mr. Foot, at his clas. 
sical school at Bristol ; and being impressed 
with the elevatingly engaging manners of 
that gentleman, he begau to think that 
heresy might possibly be the truth. In 
consequence, he did not fly to human com- 
positions to examine how the matter stood, 
but betook himself to his Bible, which he 
carefully read over, until he was fully con- 
vineed that there is only One Living and 
True God, even the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He then applied himself 
to the works of Dr. Lardner and of others, 
until he found himself released from all 
the shackles of human authority, and em- 
braced the Bible as his onlyreligious creed. 
In this state of mind he came to Whitchurch, 
where the discerning few rightly appre 
ciated his doctrines, whilst the slaves to old 
systems gradually absented themselves from 
his place of worship. Their departure, 
with their withdrawing their subscriptions, 
had not the least effect upon his conduct. 
He continued to pursue, and to preach the 
truth as he thought it to be declared in the 
gospel; and manifested himself always to 
be the friend of man, an associate with all 
the sociable, and a true disciple of the 
Prince of Peace. The only mortificativn 
be suffered was, when some who are pro- 
essed Unitarians in London, countenanced 
by their presence, the worship of more 
Gods than one when they came to Whit- 
ehurch, being ashamed to appear with the 
calumniated few. In short, he was a man, 
whom no money could bribe to prevarivate 
and who would never crouch to the power- 
ful in his straitest circumstances, though he 
was always traly thankful to those who 
extricated him from any difficulties. I need 
scarcely add, as this is the habitual practice 
of all consistent Unitarians, that he dovdaets 
worshiped with his family, in the morning 
and evening of every day. 
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Above a year before his death, he lost 
his sight, and was at the same time struck 
with lamensss. But he was humbly sub- 
missive to the divine will, and never suf- 
fered any murmuring to break from his 
lips. When he was unable to turn upon 
his bed, he said to those who assisted him, 
that he wanted to go home, not knowing 
that he was then hastily approaching his 
last home, where he now resteth, and is 
at peace. He would have rejoiced, if he 
could have foreseen it, that he is now suc- 
ceeded by a thorough Unitarian. 

This imperfect tribute of respect is paid 
to him by an old friend, 

W. U. 

P.S. The Taunton paper says, that Dr. 
Toulmin died in the 75th year of his age. 
This is a mistake, as he told me above two 
years ago that he was73. I mention this, 
as you will probably coinmunicate ar en- 
larged account of that excellent man, 

i 

August 2nd, died at Barrington, in the 
county of Somerset, to which place, after 
a long and diversitied life, he had retired, 
Francis Wens ;—the friend of mankind ; 
and a friend to their sacred rights and li- 
berties both civi! and relivious. He was 
born at Taunton in the year 1735. 

A regard to the expressed wish, or ra- 
ther injunction of the deceased, “ that his 
death may be announced only and pre- 
cisely in the above form, and that he may 
mot be made the object of posthumous 
praise,”’ prevents the pen of friendship from 
attempting to give at least a faint delinea- 
tion of a character, whose splendid talents 
and eminent literary attainments were sur- 
passed only by the moral excellencies with 
which it was adorned, and which were 
cherished and strengthened by a firm faith 
in the important and distinguishing princi- 
ples of Unitarianism. 

B 
[Notwithstanding the wish expressed 
by the deceased, we earnestly hope that 
some friend will favour us with a memoii 
of him. Ep. |} 
re 

On Sunday, August 6th, 1815, died at 
Headcorn, Kent, Mr. Joun Covurp.ann, 
assistant-minister to the Society of General 
— at that place. This amiable man 
had not completed the 30th year of his age ; 
he was born (it is presumed) at Conninags- 
by, in Lincolnshire, on August 28th, 
1785. His early piety led him to embrace 
a life of public exertion; he began to 
preach at the age of eighteen, and in the 
course of the following year entered as a 
student, at the Academy of Mr. Dan Taylor, 
at Mile-End, London. At the expiration of 
two years he removed from the Academy 
to Cauldwell, in Derbyshire, where he re- 
mained only a few months, being invited 
to Headcora in Kent; this invitation he 
accepted, and removed thither in the be- 





ginning of July, 1807. From that period 
to his death, he discharyed the duties of 
his station in a manner honourable to him. 
self, beneficial to his frieuds, and orna. 
mental to the cause which he had espoused, 
By an assiduous application to the acquire- 
ment of religious knowledye, his mind was 
amply furnished, and by mature delibera. 
tiov, his ideas were generally marked by 
clearness and precision; in his opinions 
of religious truth, he had experienced 
considerable alteration during the last sev. 
en oreight years ; but as no doctrine was 
embraced by him in place of his early-re- 
ceived sentiment, till he had deliberately 
examined it in all its bearings, and duly 
weighed the arguments on both sides of 
the question, it is easy to perceive that, 
on some speculative points his judgment 
was not decided. Although he was in- 
clined to retain the Arian hypothesis, yet 
he firmly maintained the perfect Oneness 
of God, his unrivalled sovereignty and 
claim to religious adoration. From the 
Sermon delivered at the General Baptist 
Assembly as mentioned [ x. p, 319.] of this 
publication, his views of Baptism and Ge- 
neral Redemption may be ascertained. In 
his private conversation he was pleasing 
and instructive ; in his public labours he 
was affectionate and engaging; his me- 
thod of conveying knowledge and instrue- 
tion, Was easy, yet impressive,—he wes 
fervent without enthusiasm ; bold without 
rudeness ; his language was nervous yet 
plain; in all his deportment there was a 
modesty, whieh toa stranger might appear 
to indicate an uninformed mind; but 
which spoke to those who knew him a dig- 
nity of character and intellect, The duties 
of a husband and a father were discharged 
with faithfulness and aflection ; and we 
have to lament, that a widow and four 
sinall children are left to deplore his early 
death. 

His interment took place on Wednesday 
the 9th inst. when a tribute of respect was 
paid to his worth and memory by addresses 
on the melancholy occasion, from Mr. 
Robert Pyall, elder of the Society,---Mr. T. 
Rofe, a preacher in the Wesleyan connex- 
ion, resident in Headcorn, and Mr. 8, Do- 
bell of Cranbrook, A_ funeral sermon 
was preached on Sunday, the 13th, by 
Mr, Benjamin Marten of Dover, from 
Heb, xi. 4, “ He being dead yet speaketh ; 
the service was introduced by a short ad- 
dress from Mr. S. Dobell, prior to the de- 
votional exercises ; alarge company #48 
assembled on the occasion, anxious to shew 
their attachment to the deceased, of whom 
it could not be said, “ The righteous per- 
isheth, and no man layeth it to heart. 

—=___ ; 

Lately, at Brunswick, in the 73rd year 
of his age, Professor ZimmERMAN, the #U- 
thor of the work on Solitude. 
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Unitarian Chapel at New-church in 
Rossendale, (see Monthly Repository, 
Vol. x. pp. 313, 392, 458, 461). 
Subscriptions towards liquidating the 
debt ( £350) upon the above Chapel will 
be received by Rey. Robert Aspland, Hack- 
ney Road; Kev. R. Astley, Halifax ; Rev. 
W Johns, Manchester ; Mr William Walk- 
er, Rochdale ; Dr. Thomson, ee - 
, & @. 
Amount reported in the Monthly 
Repository, page 458 
Dittoat page 461. ww. SS 0 
The Misses Evansons, Mansfield 3 0 0 
A Friend dito . 1 0 0 
Collection at the New Meeting 
Birmingham, by Rev. John 
Kentish . . 
Robert Phillips, 
Manchester . Saath 4 
Rev, John Grundy, ditto i 
Mr. Jonathan Brookes, ditto ] 
Mr. George Wm. Wood, ditto . 1 
James Touchett, Esq. ditto . 2 
2 
I 
0 
] 


90 10 0 
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Esq. Sheen Park, 


Mr. Sanderson, Chowbeat, ditto 
Mr, Samuel Jackson, ditto 
Mrs. Heywood, Bolton 
Rev, John Holland, ditto ‘ 
Abraham Crompton, Esq. Wal- 
ton, Liverpool . . . . . Lt 
Rev, John Yates, Toxteth Park 
Ree gag ye! oe, 4 
Mr. Wm, Thorneley, ditto i 
Mr, Ainsworth, Preston . . 2 
1 
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Mr. Grundy, Jun. Bury, Lane. 
Mr. Edmund Grundy, ditto 
By Mr. Apland. 

Southern Unitarian Society, 

Books value Five Pounds. 
A Few Friends, Mechanics in 

London, by Mr. W. Hayday 
Mr. T. H. Janson, Clapton 
Mr. D. Gibbs, Holloway . . 
Rev. T. Howe, Bridport . . 
Mrs. Severn, Broughton, Notts. 
Miss Smith, ditto . . . . 
Miss Eliza Severn, Nottingham 

Rev. J. Rowe, Bristol 

By Ditto. 
Mr. Parsons, Upland House, 
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Bridgewater. . . . . 5 0 O 
Dr. Stock, Bristol et, © 
Mr. Bromhead, ditto . . 1 0 0 
Mr.Syle, dite . ...1 0 0 
A Friend, ditto . . . . 2 1 0 
A Widow's Mite . . . . 10 0 

Mr. Rowe, Brentford ily 
MID ss, He rek gone 010 G6 
£178 13 0 
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The fourth Auniversary of the Kent and 
Stssex Unirartan Association and Tract 


Society, was held at Cranbrook, on Wed- 
nesday the 7th June. A numerous atien- 
dance of the advocates for the worship of 
the one Jehovah, the common Father of 
Christians, from many miles round, mani- 
fested the lively interest which they feel 
in this great leading principle of true re- 
ligion, The reading of the scriptures and 
the devotional parts of the service were 
conducted by Mr. Holden and Mr. Blun- 
dell, with that enlightened filial fervour, 
which the gospel in its purity so powerfully 
incites. Mr. Thomas Payne delivered an 
impressive discourse, containing many val- 
uable remarks, from Matt. iv. 19. An in- 
teresting report of the state of the Tract 
Society was read, by which it appeared 
that they had already printed and pur- 
chased tracts to the number of 2293, It 
was proposed to form District Committees 
at the towns of Maidstone, Tenterden, 
Cranbrook, Battle, &c, for the purpose of 
increasing the circulation of tracts, and ia 
other respects promoting the iafluence of 
our common principles, The friends (thus 
uniting as brefhren ia the acknowledgment 
of God alone as their spiritual Father, 
and of Christ alone as their master in things 
appertaining to his gospel,) to the number 
of 118, partook of a social dinner at the 
George Inn, The following sentiments 
were given, which produced appropriate 
and animated addresses to the company 
from several persons present, Our law-° 
ful Sovereign, and may peace attend the 
eclebration of his next birth day.”” “ The 
Bible Society, and may every poor child 
in Great Britain be able to read the Serip- 
tures.” “ May’the sentiments which have 
restored to us the rights of conscience, ever 
predominate in the British Leyislature.”’ 
“* May the throne of conscience never be 
usurped by Unitarians.”” ‘ May our faith 
be grounded on evidence, and our zea! be 
governed by knowledge.” ‘“ May our 
Master’s cause be ours, and his conduct 
our copy.” Toward theclose of the meet- 
ing, the attention of the company was en- 
gaged by some important and animeted 
remarks, relative to the marriage ceremony 
of the Church of England, which was re 
presented both in its matter and in its prin- 
ciple, as incousistent with the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, and with the supremacy 
of Christ in his church; and consequeatly 
as a necessary subject for a farther appeal 
to the Legislature. The day was a pt of 
rejoicing, condueted with Christian zeal 
and love, in the anticipation of our Savi- 
vur’s prayer, that he and his disciples may 
be one, even as he and the Father are one ; 
and that their unity in faith and ia spirit 
may diffuse its salutary influences through- 
out the world, m 
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Warwictsiure Umiarian Tract Sectety 
—The members of the Unrraatan Tarrct 
Sectrty, established in Birn ngham, tor 
Warw'csshire aad the newghbe uning cean- 
ties, beld their Ayycar Mazrix.. at Mid- 
Jdecmumester, on Wednesday, June 2ist. La 
ihe moratng the devoweuoal service was 
couducted, aid the seriptures were read 
oy Mr. Little, of Birmmgham. The Rev 

arles Berry, of Leicester, preached trom 
ve Jd verse of the Epistle of Jude. * That 
ye should earnestly contend for the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints” 
The sermon, which was distiaguished 
theeaghout by a most pleasing spirit of 
aod candeur, coatammed an able de- 
‘ence of the seriptural doctrine, that there 
s but one God, the Father 
ments emploved by the preacher, in them- 
selves tar from common-place, were ex- 
hibited ia su strking a light, and were so 
admirably guarded a3 to make a deep in- 
pressiea upon his hearers. Mr. Berry was 
urged to lay the sermon before the pub!ic 
ft is hoped that his 
ength } re'd 

| 


mety 
pret) 


The arru- 


reluctance tu dv t 


“iL, at to the « irnesl Wishes 


discourse has seldom 
ccusion, that 
to subserve the 


. Dis Trends 
been delivers d. en 
appeared more itkel 


sumilar 


terests of Christian truth and virtue \: 
the cenciuswan of the service, Mr. Riehard 
Watson being called to the chair, the 


minates of the last general meeting, and 
yf the » ibsequent comm ttee meetin 2s, were 
read by the Secretar Alte: usual! 

land @ resolu 


the 
Susioess had been transact 
nou formed which promises to ensure a 
reguar supply of taterest ug tracts, up- 
wards of fifty members and friends of the 
Suciety dined together. In the course of the 
afternoon, several gentiemen addressed the 
meeting: vis. The Charmaa, Dr. Tonlmia, 
Mr. Berry, Mr. Turner, of Newcastle-upoa- 
Tyne, Mr. Little, Mr. Fry, Mr. Kentish, 
and Mr. Braosby. Dr. Toulmin spoke at 
‘oasiderable length, enteriag inte a detail 
f the origim and progress of the difereut 
Vartarian Beok Societies im the kiagdum. 
He bere what may uow be regarded as « 
dying testimony to the truth and imper- 
trance of those doctrines, under the ia flueace 
' which his great character was formed, 
und of which he was, through a long series 
t years, the advucate and the erpament. 
With a ferveur of devotion aad a glee of 
countemance, uot readily to be forgotten, 
he expressed hws gratitnde to Providence 
that he was led. ata very carly period of 
his Ire, tesee the evidence for the doctrizes 
of the strict amity and uarivalled supre- 
macy of Ged, and the subordination aad 
de peadeace of cur Lerd and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. “ I thank my Ged.” said 
“this day, that he vare me resolution, at 
the beginnin= of my Ministry, to arow my 
belief of these doetrines—a belief which 
the cuntioned inquiries of fifty-four years 
have served only to coofirm.” 


he . 








intelligence. —Warwrekshere Unitarian Traet Sorrety. 


la the evening, Mr Bransby condneted 


the devutiunsa rvice; and the Rey & 
liam Turner. ~~ Castle-n ie de 
livered a vee) sex:ous aud ime ve dis 
course, op the greunads of the ‘hve whict 
Jesus bore to g. d men, from ) ark iii, 3. 
re: Whuso shali do the w af Gua, he tal: 
is cuy brother, aad sister, and mother.” 

T wenty-fiv: iaumes were added w 
list of memiers 1 ELB 

—_—-—- 

On Tuesday, 25th July, a meeting was 

held at Portsmuuth, ia couseqnouce of the 


resclutions passed at Salisbury, by the 
wembers of the Sout! il 
ciety. (we ME p. 445 neh 


was at 
tended by the Nev. B.7 elenven, Rev. J 
Brent, Rev. B. Travers, Rev “Y. J. Fox, 
T. Cooke, Esq. W. Cowke, Esq. J. Carter, 
Esq. J. Florance, Esq agar, Esq, 
and several vider ceutie nea from ditigrent 
congregations in the > be lustrict 
whes it was resolved that a new Seciety 
should be formed, under the denoannation 
he Sorgtusas Usrraatan Foye So- 
ciety ; that its ob,eets should be to enable 
Unitarian 1gregaiwns WW carry eB 

‘ ra wi and to rewnburse the 


rm 


Fr reacties, 


’ 


chag iG 0 expenses %: 

may cunisibuce ther lavears the 
preach.ag ef the guspel va Uaitarma pris- 
the Seuthern district ; thats 
committee shuuid meet once every twa 
hs, at Portsmouth, te eoaduet the bu- 
sivess of the Society; amd that the Rey 
WJ. Fox shonld Gil the offices of Seeve- 
tary and Treasarer for the ensuing year. 
her resolutivas were passed for the ce- 
gulation of the Society, and the furtherance 
of its ebjects, and several docations sad 
subseriptions were received. [here was 
service in the evening, at the Baptist Meet- 
ing House, when an interesting and um- 
pressive diseourse was delivered by ihe 
Rev. B. Treleavea, of Dorchester, trom 
Joba iy. 24 


whe. 


Cip.es, Wit)! 


men 
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Crenock Uniterian Chapel 
Sia, Greenock, 16th dug. 1819 

By desire of the Committee of the Greee- 
eck and Port-Glasgow Umiertan Fuad. 
I beg lenve te lay before you, and threagd 
the Kepository, before the Unitariams of 
South Britain, a shert acceunt of the ong 
aud progress ef our infent insfitution, 32° 
te request your and their aid in support o 
the objects cvnnected with it. 

Io comsequence of the resolutioes of the 
last meetiag of the Scotch | oitanam As 
o send out mumsiovaries, Ble 
George Harris, their Secretasy, ¥& *f 
porated by the Conmmattee t pr a 
Greesock on Sucday the 16th July last 
By Citas of dive rtises eats and the exe™ 
tions of a few friends, the attennen of ¢ 
public was somewhat excited, aad sear'y 
300 persons, being about 2s wary 3 nar 
place of meeting would seat, were prem 


Socialtiven to 








at the service. The congregation on the 
sacceeding Sunday was su/! more aumer- 
ous. At the dismissal Mr. Harris request- 
ed the friends to the cause to remaia, when 
abeut forty persons eame forward, and 
meeting being cunstituted, the fullowing 
resulutinas were unanimously agreed to: -- 
% Resolved, Ist, That it is a mest desirable 
object to form and maintain a regular cor- 
respondence with those different Religious 
Secieties in Scotland, which are united 
upon the commen principles of the strict 
Unity of Ged, and of his Universal Love 
to hiscreatures. 2d, That no means appear 
w be better adapted tu acevmplish this ob- 
ject, than the Tasatunon called the Sevtch 
Unitarran Association, which is held alter- 
nately at the places im which sueh so- 
cieties exist. 3d, That such an association 
is caleulated not vnlv to unite the soctetes 
themselves in a spirit of friendship, mest 
worthy and illustrative of the Christian 
name, bat also will afford an excellent op- 
portunity to explaia to the public, the prin- 
ciples avowed by these societies ; to ex puse 
the misrepresentations which are industri- 
ously circulated respecting them, and to re- 
move the general and must unjust stigma 
under which they at present lie. 4th, That ia 
erder to suppert that Institution, a Fund 
shall be immediately established, which 
shall take the desiguation of the Greenock 
aad Port-Glasyow Unitarian Fuad.” 
A spirit of inquiry uew appeared to be 
ly prevalent, and bitherty connuues. 
itariani is introduced inty general 
conversation, and has attracted netice in 
the most respectable circles. In this state 
of the public mind, the ereetion of « Chapel 
ta Greenock for Unitarian Worship has 
become extremely desirable. Accurdingty, 
“ At a Meeting of the friends to the use 
of Reason in Religion, held in the Buck's 
Head Hall, Greenock, August 6th, 1815, 
Mr. Harris in the Chair, it was 
resolved unanimously, ist, That being frm 
believers iu the strict and proper 


belief mankind. 2d, ‘hat for this 
purpose a Chapel, of eouveniently 
ming 500 persons, be ereeted in this 
wn ; in which worship shall be offered tu 
the One God, the Father only, in the name 
ef the One between Ged and Man, 
the Man Christ Jesus 3d, That every 
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entitied to one seat in the Chapel when 
erected ; of 34. 15e. te two seats: of 5/ 
l0s. to three seats; of 77. tw four seats ; 
and of 10/. to a pew of six seats; which 
shall belong w them in perpetuity, upon 
aa annual payment of Se. for each sitting. 
4th, That persons subscribing 20d. or up- 
wards, shall have the amount of their sub- 
scriptions received upon the Chapel; and 
shal! receive legal interest thereupon, pay- 
able annually. Sih, That such additional 
regulations shall be added hereto, as the 
subscribers, or a committee to be chosen 
from them, may from time to tune find ne- 
eessary. Signed by order of the Meeting, 
George Harris, Chainman.”’ 

In consequence of these resolutions, 
above 250/. have been obtained in donations 
and subseriptions. But it is mot improba- 
ble that the spring has been wound up to 
its stretch. The number of decided Uni- 
tartans here ts small, and many of them, 
even as too often happens in Seotland, 
stand aloof. Of persous whe are merely 
inquiring, it must be preposterous to ex- 
pect much. The harvest indeed seems to 
be plenteous, bat it yet requires to be ge- 
thered in. Alas! thea the blossom which 
promises such abundunee of fruit, if not 
fustered by the kindly South may seen be 
blighted. 

In the meantime, Mr. Harris is guing on 
with a Course of Lectures, on the distin- 
guishing doctrines of Unitarianism, once a 
fortnight, which are well attended : and 
subscriptions for the Chapel bave been 
opened in Glasgow and Edinburgh. But 
it is from Engiand the committee look for 
the most considerable foreigu aid, and 
should they im this be disappointed, it is 
greatly to be feared that the foundation 
stone of the second Unitarian Chapel in 
Scotland cannot be laid. But they will 
not be disappointed. The fair prospects 
now laid opea will kindle enthusiasm in 
every breast, and the treasury of our much 
desired temple shall be filled with the gifts 
and offerings of the South. 

I have ouly to add, that the committee 
respectfully entreat you will take ¢ 
of the donations which may be preeured in 
England, and report ther amount from 
time te time. I ain, Sir, 

With the highest respect, your most 
obedieut servant, 
SAMUEL GEMMILL, See. 

(N. B. Subscriptions will be e 
received by the Edjtor, addressed Rev. R, 
Aspland, Haekuey Road. Ep } 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT 
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‘ OR, 
The Christian’s Survey of the Political World, 


ce 


Ve vietis! This is an old saying, and 
Christianity has not made such an impres- 
u the world, as to render it uaneces- 
VOks x, Sy 


on ish ancestors, and they ip 
ar tee ancinet its truth under the 
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Norman yoke. When Louis the X1IVth 
broke the treaty with his Protestant sub- 
jects, they experienced it in tortures, mas- 
sacres and gallies. The French are now 
exposed to no small share of the sufferings, 
whieh in the hour of their pride they in- 
flicted on neighbouring countries; and 
they feel it the more bitterly, as their 
country is in one of the most extraordi- 
nary situations, that has ever heen de- 
scribed in the page of history. 

The capital is in the possession of Prus- 
sians, Russians, Austrians, Germans and 
English. The Emperors of Austria and 
Russia and the King of Prussia hold there 
their courts, whilst the Thuilleries, the 
palace of their ancient kings, is inhabited 
by a Bourbon, who is decorated with all 
the ensigns of royalty, aad is acknowledg- 
ed as the sovereign of the country by the 
allied powers. The country is occupicd 
iu various directions by the troops of these 
powers, but several fortresses are in 2 
state of siege, and whilst they are willing 
to hoist the white flag, dread the entrance 
of their sovereign’s allies within theii 
walis. An army still exists, not knowing 
under what banners it should arrange it- 
self; and companies of marauders, the 
necessary consequence of such confusion, 
spread dismay in various districts. The 
supply merely of the allied troops would 
be sufficiently harassing, if managed un- 
der the most friendly terms; but what 
must be the situation of the wretched in- 
habitants, who have among them troops, 
exasperated by the injuries, they them- 
selves received, when France was in the 
hour of triumph. 

It is impossible to pourtray all the com- 
plicated horrors that are now taking place 
in this wretched country: but it is some 
satisfaction to hear, that the English are 
every where acknowledged to be the most 
generous of its enemies. Long may our 
island retain this character, The war waged 
by the sovereigns was declared to be against 
Buonaparte. He no longer is a cause of 
fear ; but the Bourbon was brought back 
by the bayonets of an enemy, and it is prob- 
lematical, whether his stay would be se- 
cure, if these bayonets were withdrawn ! 

Louis the XVHIth is King of France, 
and issues his ordinances in consequence 
of that title; but it is evident that nothing 
can be done by him which should displease 
the real masters of Paris, He is calling 
about him his legislative body, which is to 
consist of a chamber of Peers and a cham- 
ber of representatives. Many peers have 
been named, and the dignity is made lre- 
reditary in the male branch. This is a fa- 
tal blow to the old nobility of France, of 
whom there must be many, on whom this 
privilege will not be bestowed ; and their 
titles with those of the new nobility will 
command but little respect. It will re- 
quire considerable time, should this new 
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constitution succeed before, their Chamber 
of Peers will be held in the same estimation 
as our House of Lords. The representa. 
tives also will not easily be brought to a 
ready complinice with the views of the 
Court ; and should they meet before the 
allies have quitied Paris, their delibera- 
tions must be of a complexion to command 
little respect. 

One only instance has as yet been pre. 
sented of a judicial trial of one, who will 
be deemed by the reiguing party a traitor. 
An ofiicer of the army has heen brought 
before a court-martial, for going over with 
his regiment to Buonaparte, and received 
sentence of death for the offence. He made 
an animated defence of his conduct, of 
which the parts most offensive to govern- 
ment were suppressed in the Parisian pa- 
pers. He drew a parallel between the 
landing of King William on our coasts and 
his march to London, with that of Buona- 
parte’s progress to Paris, and exemplified 
bis own conduct by that of several distin 
guished English characters, who lived on 
the most familiar and friendly terms with 
James the Second, and left him for the 
army of the person,.who was proscribed 
in the Gazette. The word traitor is ap- 
plied im turns by each party, according to 
its success, and death or honour follow on 
the same precarious ground, Labedoyere 
met his death with great firmness. He 
was shot in the presence of a great multi- 
tude. The mercy of the sovereign was in 
vain appealed to by his wife and mother, 
and it is supposed that similar examples 
will be made. Whether they tend to pre- 
serve the Bourbon on his throne, or still 
farther to alienate his subjects, time will 
shew. 

The liberty of the press is in the mean 
time completely shackled. Censors are 
appointed to each paper, and thus every 
thing that passes through this medium 
loses much of its due effect. It may be 
said, that in such a state of confusion this 
is absolutely necessary, since the allied 
powers must be treated with great defer- 
ence, and it is better to infringe for a time 
on liberty, than to run the risk of its being 
abused. But here the sovereign is a loser, 
and in fact, what with his allies and his 
doubtful subjects, no man perhaps ever 
wore @ more uneasy crown. . 

But where isthe great Hero, the mighty 
Emperor, who has occasioned all this alarm 
to Europe? After the battle of Waterloo 
he gave a fall account at Paris of bis ill 
success, and the dangers of his country. 
His abdication was the resnit, and he 
came a fugitive. To remaifi in the country 
without heading the Southern army ¥% 
impossible, and he took refuge on - * 
an English ship. This brought him to a 
shores of England, on which he was sted 
permitted to land, and myriads ave’ 
themselves of the opportunity of view!"s 
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thongh at a distance, fhe man who had 


the terror of Europe. After a short 
Ser his doom was fixed, and the island 


of St. Helena was appointed to hin for 
his residence ; and in acquainting him with 
his destiny the grandeur of his former 
title was suppressed, and the English 
commissioners saluted him by the appella- 
tion of General, ty which name and rank 


he is hereafter to accommodate himself, 


Thus ends at least for acime the dream of 


ambition, on which this extraordinary manu 
may philosophize on the waves ot the At- 
lantic, 

The transportation of the Emperor to 
St. Helena has produced a discussion, in- 
volving the rights of the subjects of this 
country, which like that on the legitimacy 
{the rights of the Bourbon to the throne 
of France, may fer a long time and not 
uselessly, employ ‘he pens of the learued., 
Itis said, that when the French Emperor 
had surrendered himself to the English, 
and was so wear the shores of England as 
to be within the jurisdiction ofour courts, 
he had a right to a treatment under our 
laws, which could not be infringed upon 
by the executive power. Consequently it 
is contended, that he conld not be trans- 
perted but by the civil authority in due 
course of law. On the other hand it is as- 
serted, that he was a prisoner of war, and 
might therefore be kept in any place of 
custody the sovereign might appoint. 
From thence the discussion has been carried 
tothe policy and magnanimity of the mea- 
sure, and in whatever way these points are 
decided, the greatness of Napoleon is al- 
lowed by the fears entertained of the dan- 
ger of permitting him to reside any where 
on this side of the equator. 

The legitimacy of the Bourbon preten- 
sions to the crown of France is net so easily 
determined. It involves the difficult ques. 
tion of the right of asovereign to his throne. 
This is not a matter of any great interest in 
England. We will not allow the legitimacy 
of our sovereign’s right to the throne to be 
called into question, for it is founded on an 
act of parliament, passed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, which set aside all of the 
Stuart race except the descendants of 
Sophia the daughter of James the Ist. The 
Bourbons had been set aside by an author- 
ty once acknowledged by the present 
allies of Louis, and he is now restored not 
by the nation but by foreign force. It may 
be said, that he became a legitimate so- 
rereign in his recal from England, .and 
the small interval of a few months makes 
"0 interruption in his title. But the legiti- 
macy of kings bends to. circumstances ; 
aad, when we pursue the Bourbon claims 
to the origin of the family in the Capets, 
We find it vested in the election by chiefs, 
and the acquiescence of the people in their 


Wretched as is the state of France, that 


of Spain may be considered as more de- 
graded and deplorable. We can scarcely 
give eredit to the account of the number of 
persous confined in prisons under charge of 
disaffection to the Pou:bon sovereign. It 
is said to amount to upwards of fifty thou- 
sand, amongst whom are generals, who 
bled for their country, and senators who 
protected it by their councils in the absence 
of the Bourbon chief. Many of them have 
expiated their offence by the severest pu- 
nishnents. But the priests have rained 
the ascendency in that unhappy couatry, 
and to complete their wretchedness, the 
order of jesuits is reinstated in their ancient 
honours and dignities, 

The king of Holland has met his states, 
and the opening speech from the throne 
breathes the spirit of good government. 
His new constitution doesnot however give 
universal satisfaction, and the priests in 
Belgium avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity of existing discontent. The gall- 
ing’ article is liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of religious worship The inhabitants 
of the low countries were, except the Trish, 
the most devoted to the papaey, and the 
most superstitions of the Romish church, 
A striet union with Protestants cannot fail 
to weaken this attachnient, and we shall 
hope that the house of Orange will conduet 
itself in @ manner to conciliate all parties, 
The -heir to the throne was educated at 
Oxford, not at the Universityy as he very 
consistently refused to subseribe the articles 
of the sect established by law, as is required 
on the admission of every student. This 
will probably have made a deep impression 
on his mind, and he will see the wisdom of 
admitting all his subjects, whatever may be 
their religious persuasion to the benefit of 
education, 

The Algerines, though brought into 
order by the Americans, continue their de- 
predations.on other powers, and it will be 
a singular proof of the superiority of Ame- 
rica, if Europeans should not be able to 
withdraw themselves from that yoke of 
bondage, which has been so easily broken 
by a distant power. 

The inhabitants of Buenos Ayres are pre- 
paring themselves for a visit from their mo- 
ther country. The spirit of independence 
seems to be firmly fixed among them, and 
they are gaining advantages in the neigh- 
bouring governmeais, In this it seems 
they are not likely to be assisted by Great 
Britain; butthisis of little consequence, as 
the defect will be amply made up to them 
by the United States. The Brazilians are 
making improvements in their country. 
They have introduced the culture of the tea- 
plant among them, which promises to be 
very successful, and may eventually pro- 
duce a great change in one part of the trade 
of this country. ‘They have an ample ter- 


ritory, ‘aud if they eam but rea ote 
themselves from European polities, will in 
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a short time form « very flourishing em- 
ire. 
. From events abroad of great political 
importance, in which our country takes so 
important a part, we turn to notice, what 
may appear a trifling eventathome. Yet 
here might be room for much reflection, 
and connected with the inquiries into the 
state of our prisons and mad-houses and si- 
milar abuses, it seems to indicate a spirit, 
which may lead to much amelioration in 
government. It is well known how diffi- 
cult it is to get rid of a prejudice, and it 
caunot be more strongly exemplified than 
in the denial of admission to a great body of 
subjects to one seat of literature in this 
kingdom ; and the enforcement of subscrip- 
tion to a farrago of articles of faith at Ox- 
ford on young students at: admission, re- 
taains a lasting blot on the character of the 
country. A similar prejudice once pre- 
vailed with respect to a material article of 
nourishment, It was for a long time 
thought necessary, that the manufacturing 
of curn into food should be put under par- 
ticular regulations under the name of the 
assize of bread. The impolicy of this mea- 
sure has been often called into question, and 
at last the legislature has consented to a 
tentative, which may lead either to the 
abolition of the assize or the fixing of it 
upon other principles. When this reaehes 
our readers the aésize will cease in the me- 
tropolis and ten miles round. The bakers 
will sell the bread at their own prices, and 
competition, it is supposed, will bring it 
down to a fair standard. The trial is cer- 
tainly praise-worthy, and it will be some 
time before the flour-factors and the bak- 
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ers have accommodated themselves to the 
change. A has# jndgment is therefore 
not to be passed on the immediate effiec:s 
of the mew measure. Let it havea fair 
trial, and whatever may be the result, we 
have no doubt that in the end the public 
will be gainers. 
The extraordinary state of Europe must 
fill the mind of every Christian, and we 
cannot better conclude our report than bya 
quotation from a work of Mr. Bicheno, writ. 
ten in the year 1806. “ The French may 
please themselves with the proud idea of 
universal dominion, but we may be sure 
that their monarchy however prosperous 
for the present, will soon go into perditivn. 
After having been the instrument in the 
hand of providence for breaking to pieces 
the neighbouring governments, or for oeca- 
sioning destructive commotions in the sur- 
rounding nations, it will itself experience 
that ruin which is never to be repaired, that 
awful destruction from which no hand will 
again be ableto save it. The wents which 
will so suddenly lead to this catastrophe 
cannot be conjectured. It may be for s 
few years to come the instrument, which 
God will employ for breaking to pieces the 
existing anti-christian governments, civil 
and ecclesiastical, for pouring upon the 
nations which have sinned the vials of his 
wrath, and of reducing them to the last ex- 
tremity: but like Assyria, the rod of God’s 
anger, so the proud monarchy of France 
will be broken and trodden under foot, or 
in the language of the apocalyptic pro- 
hecy, will be cast alive into a lake of.fire 
conden with brimstone.” 
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We gave in our last Number an Engraved Portrait of the Unitarian Martyr, Stk- 
vervs, from an Engraving prefixed to Aliwaerden’s Historia Michaelis Servetiy Ato. 
See Maclaine’s Mosheim, iv. 490. Note e.) A few Proof Prints have been pulléd on 
ne paper, 4to, uniform with the Portrait of Dr. Parssriey in Number CIX. and may 
be had of the Publishers, price 2s. 6d. each. (Some Copies of the Engraving of Dr. 
Priestley remain, and may be had at the same price.] 

We have some reason to hope that our next Engraving will be from a Portrait of the 
Rev. Da. Tovimin, 

We give with the present Number the Report, &c. of the Unitarian Academy : with 
the next, we hope to give the Rules, xc. of the Unrrantan Funp, when we shall, 9s 
desired, insert in the List of Subscribers, the name of the Rev. Thos, Owen, “ who for 
the last twenty-five years has been the Presbyterian Minister at Loughborough, during 
the greatest = of which time he has been much prejudiced against the Unitarian doe- 
trine, but who now commences an annual subscription te the Unitarian Fund to shew 
his good wishes to what he believes to be the ” 

The Review of Mr. Parke’s Essays and other works unavoidably postponed, ml 











withstanding the addition to our usual pages. 
=o — Nee 
ERRATA. 


P. 367. col. i. line 3, from the top, for “ Henry” read Heming. “ 
370. col. i, seven lines from the bottom, place a comma after the word abilily. 
—— col. ii, 15 lines from the top, for “ Bowell’s” read Boswell’s. 

371 col. i, 16 lines from the for “ holds” read beholds. 
440. col. i. 1.2, from the bottom, for “ Canioth” read Cerioth. 





